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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


OME of the “wonder” may have worn off the Weimaraner since its intro- 

duction to American sportsmen two decades ago. But the fact remains 
that here is a remarkable gun dog. This German breed, originated at the 
court of Weimar some 135 years ago, was brought to this country with almost 
too much fanfare. The fabulous claims of its promoters have mellowed a 
bit with age, but the Weimaraner still ranks as one of the most outstanding, 
general purpose hunting dogs ever developed. 

The nobles of Weimar who started the breed wanted a dog that could do 
everything—point, retrieve, trail, work in all sorts of cover and all kinds of 
weather. With it all, they wanted a loyal, loving companion and house dog. 
Once this “wonder dog” had been developed, mainly from the old red 
Schweisshunde—a sort of super-bloodhound which provided the background 
of most German hunting breeds—these noblemen formed a tight club, 
members of which abided by the most strict rules and breeding regulations. 
The dogs were never kennelled but stayed with their masters continuously, 
even on trains and in bedrooms. 

In 1929 Howard Knight of Providence, Rhode Island, managed to bring 
a pair of Weimaraners to America. The Weimaraner Club of America formed 
soon thereafter followed the same strict rules and policies of the original 
German club. Even today, it is not easy to get a Weimaraner and every 
precaution is being taken to confine ownership to people who will hunt 
these dogs. 

“Gray ghosts,” nicknamed more for their stealthy work on game rather 
than their silver-gray appearance, are highly intelligent, versatile dogs with 
excellent noses, a well-defined pointing instinct and a natural tendency to 
work close to the gun. They are large dogs, males weighing from 65 to 83 
pounds and females about ten pounds lighter. 

Fritz V. Wehmann, the Weimaraner cover boy so well portrayed by Iwan 
Lotton on this month’s cover, was a veritable sensation when his Derby 
debut was made in the fall of 1953 against New England competition. He 
won six consecutive firsts and continued to pile up an amazing record of 
wins. Owned by G. H. and R. G. Wehmann of New York city, his career 
total is a half-a-hundred placements, including a victory in the National 
Weimaraner Championships in the fall of 1956 and a second crown in the 
Eastern Championships in 1958. 
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Editorial . . . 


The Web of Life 


STICK, a stone, a trickle of water, all hold their mysteries. 

Eons ago man quizzically studied them. He handled them, 
felt them, fondled and tasted them. He even salaamed to them 
at one time or another because he could not completely under- 
stand them. 

He was a stalker, a hunter, not far removed from the animals 
he preyed upon. But as winds and water wear away mountains 
of stone, time wore upon man. He changed, subtly at first, 
more dramatically as time went by. 

He learned that there was power in water, strength in fire. 
He tried to conquer them because he was what he was—man. 
He tested, remembered, discovered, and learned from others— 
generation after generation—until he was master of all he sur- 
veyed. 

Testing caused error, power prompted greed, and as a result 
what had been curiosity erupted into a destructive force that 
destroyed many of those things that had fascinated him. He 
was tampering with life and was consumed by the consequences 
of his curiosity. 

The pattern of history has been built on the dust of these 
errors and each time man rises to greater heights than he had 
before. We are at that point now. Our technicians are far re- 
moved from those who quizzically studied the contours of a 
stone. They are still tampering, however, using the knowledge 
of those who had gone before and applying their own advanced 
thinking to discover more of the earth’s secrets. 

A word was born some fifty years ago and was given mean- 
ing when man surveyed the damage he had caused. A word 
was born that became a conscience for those who had not, 
learned. A word was born that meant life, that showed respect ; 
and gave dignity to the modern image of the free roaming 
predators of ages past. That word—conservation—became a 
cause. 

Those who have come to live by its principles know what 
it means to reflect on the past, inquire about the present, and 
contemplate the future. They know that a spider’s web, the 
tides of an ocean, a bolt of lightning, and an effervescent stone 
all have their place in the scheme of things. They know that 
man is only a part of this pattern. They know that man must 
often seek out those quiet places as he has done through the 
centuries, to listen to the reassuring rhythm of life that pounds 
within and around him.—J. Greg Smith in “Outdoor America,” 
official publication of the Izaak Waltog_League of America. 











Simokey-—The Fire Preventing Bear 
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By Larry Stotz 


F YOU should happen to visit the 

National Zoological Park, in 
Washington, D. C. in search of 
Smokey—the Fire Preventing Bear, it 
should be easy for you to find the 
cage where he lives. The chances are 
good that it will be surrounded by 
excited children—many of whom 
have traveled long distances to see 
their old friend. 

You might be puzzled to see a 





bear the color of brown taffy pacing 
up and down in a cage reserved for 
a black bear. But if you remember 
that the American black bear some- 
times has a brown color phase too, 
you should have no difficulty in 
accepting this one as the original 
Smokey. 

To really appreciate Smokey Bear, 
and all that he stands for, you will 
need to shed your adult sophistica- 
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tion. For the moment at least, you 
should become a child again, because 
Smokey is not just a run-of-the-mill 
sort of bear to kids. A child’s imagi- 
nation can do wonderful things. It 
can even endow a bear with human 
qualities, and a real _ personality. 
This it has done. For this reason, 
children see nothing incongruous in 
the colored poster on Smokey’s cage 
that depicts a bear standing up like 
a man, with a shovel in his paw, and 
wearing blue jeans and a ranger’s 
hat. To them, the bear that walks 
flat footed on all-fours around the 
cage, or sits up and begs, is the same 
one that appears dressed as a man 
on fire posters all over America. 
Nearly a decade ago, in May 1950, 
this same Smokey Bear was just a 
tiny cub padding happily along be- 
side his mother over the tinder dry 
slopes of the Capitan Mountains on 
the Lincoln National Forest in 
eastern New Mexico. For days, high 


winds of near gale proportions had 
been blowing across the Capitans. 
They had sucked out the last vestiges 
of moisture from the powdery soil, 
and the vegetation that clothed it. 
“Dust Devils,” harbingers of disas- 
trous fire weather, danced like whirl- 
ing dervishes across the landscape. 
The dry grass, between the openings 
in the ponderosa pine forest, rustled 
as the wind lashed it. The song of 
the wind in the pines was the pre- 
lude to a song of death. 

In the heat of mid-day, the deer 
were bedded down in the shade of 
the forest, and brightly colored but- 
terflies rested on twigs that were as 
dry as sun bleached bones. The 
water in a nearby brook was getting 
low and the trout were concentrated 
in the few remaining pools that still 
offered sanctuary. 

Under the great pines, away from 
the beating sun, the mother bear 
searched for fat, white grubs in 


FLIGHT TO FAME for Smokey took place when the tiny survivor of a New Mexico 
forest fire was flown from Santa Fe to a hero’s welcome in the Nation’s Capitol. 
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rotten logs that she flipped over like 
match sticks and tore apart with her 
powerful paws. A huge ant hill be- 
came a scene of frenzied activity as 
she raked it with her claws. The 
little cub was fascinated by the 
swarms of great black ants that 
milled around their shattered home. 
He poked his shiny, black nose into 
the thick of them. They covered his 
muzzle and bit savagely wherever 
their powerful jaws could penetrate. 


In the animal world, during 
that happy period before Man—the 
hunter—first trod the slopes of the 
Capitans, fire was a rarity and came 
only from a lightning bolt striking 
a dead tree. Then came the first 
bands of Mongol hunters from Asia. 
With them, they brought fire to roast 
their meat, and to use as a tool to 
drive the game before them in the 
hunt. 

On this bright day in May, 1950, 
the sky overhead was a blue bowl— 
cloudless and pitiless. But the forest 
was safe today from the fire god 
that so often poked its crooked 
finger out of the sullen thunder head 
to blast a tree into a flaming torch. 
The Indian hunter, with his flint 
tipped hunting arrow and his fire 
drill, was only a memory, but his old 
hunting ground was now occupied 
by the stockman, the lumberman 
and the recreationist. The forest, 
with its tinder dry fuel, was ripe for 
disaster if some one should be care- 
less. 

No one knows how it happened. 
The wild animals of the forest do 
not set fires. There had been no 
jagged lightning bolts to ignite a 
tinder dry snag. So, man must have 
been the culprit. Perhaps a smolder- 
ing campfire was left unattended, or 
a smoker tossed a lighted cigarette. 
Only a tiny spark was needed in 
the explosively dry fuel, and man 
furnished the spark. 

At the start, the fire spread over 
an area no larger than could have 
been covered by a sleeping bear cub. 
A bucket of water, at the right time, 





could have knocked out the flames 
and a shovel full of dirt could easily 
have completed the job of exting- 
uishing the fire. From a small be- 
ginning—one that could scarcely have 
flung a warning smoke column above 
tree top level—the fire built up mo- 
mentum. The wind played tag with 
the flames, unrolling their hot 
dragon tongues to lick up the dry 
grass, and pine needles. Like the 
genie escaping from Aladdin’s magic 
lamp, until it grew into a turbanned 
monster that filled the room, the fire 
developed from the tiny flame of a 
single match into a roaring, raging 
wall of flame that consumed every- 
thing in its path. 

The wild animals sensed the 
tragedy that was about to engulf 
them, and ran for their lives. Some 
got confused and ran back into the 
flames where they perished. Perhaps 
that is what happened to the little 
bear cub’s mother whose first duty 
was to her baby. The smoke, the 
roar of the flames fanned by high 
winds, the dull thud of falling 
timber, the searing heat and the con- 
fusion. These things were foreign 
to the mother bear’s way of life. 

Not only did the wildlife of the 
forest suffer and die, but many 
human ilives_ were _ threatened. 
Twenty four fire fighters became 
trapped on a rock slide by the ugly 
flames that lashed out at them from 
blazing tree tops as the fire crowned. 
They lay face down among the rocks. 
To keep from smothering, they wet 
their handkerchiefs from their can- 
teens, and covered their faces. The 
heat was so terrific that some of the 
fire fighters’ clothing burst into 
flames, and had to be beaten out by 
their companions. 

Although they all escaped death, 
their hair was singed and their cloth- 
ing and shoes were scorched as they 
felt the hot breath of the forest fire 
that blackened 17,000 acres. These 
soldiers, turned fire fighters, had 
battled an enemy that gave no 
quarter and asked none. When the 
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A LIVING SYMBOL of forest fire prevention examines one of his poster messages from 
his present home in the National Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. The young lady is 
Judy Bell, daughter of New Mexico Game Warden Ray Bell who raised the cub after he 


was first found. 


flames had subsided, the weary 
troops found a tiny bear cub cling- 
ing to a small ponderosa pine. This 
was the only living thing that they 
saw in the blackened waste around 
them. Gently, a soldier helped the 
terrified cub down from his perch. 
Its brown fur matched the cinnamon 
colored bark of ponderosa pine. 
The search for the cub’s mother 
proved fruitless, so the troops de- 
cided that she had perished in the 
flames. They carried the little cub, 
with the singed paws, back to the 
fire camp. There, he was fed warm 
milk and salve was applied to the 
pads of his scorched feet. Ross 
Flatley, a local rancher, volunteered 
to take him home for the night. 
The next day, Ray Bell, a New 
Mexico Game Warden, bundled the 
litle bear into the cockpit of a 
Game Department plane and flew 
him to Santa Fe where a veterin- 
arian treated his paws and placed 
him on a diet of pablum and milk. 


Ray kept the cub at his home for 
six weeks. During this time, Smokey 


played with his five year old 
daughter, Judy, and her little puppy. 
It is significant that Smokey Bear be- 
came popular with children at an 
early age. 

In July, New Mexico’s Assistant 
Game Warden Homer Pickens flew 
with the cub to Washington, D. C. 
in a plane provided for the occasion 
by a citizen of Hobbs, New Mexico. 
No commercial airline would take a 
bear as a first class passenger so a 
private plane had to be used. 

When Smokey arrived in Wash- 
ington, he was given a hero’s wel- 
come. Chief Forester Lyle Watts, of 
the U. S. Forest Service, accepted 
Smokey as a gift to the State Foresters 
and Uncle Sam’s Forest Service from 
the New Mexico Department of Fish 
and Game. He became a living sym- 
bol of forest fire prevention to the 
children of America. During his first 
year in Washington, he often ap- 
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peared in parades and at other pub- 
lic gatherings, but he had a bad 
temper and he was growing fast. 
Soon, he became too large to handle, 
and has been confined to a cage of 
his own in the National Zoological 
Park ever since. 

That day in July, 1950, when 
Smokey was delivered to the zoo, 
might have been the end of a promis- 
ing career for the bear with the 
singed paws. But it was only the be- 
ginning. The children of America 
took him to their hearts, and the 
story of Smokey Bear is one of the 
biggest success stories of the twentieth 
century. 

Six years before Smokey Bear be- 
came the nation-wide symbol of forest 
fire prevention, the stage was set for 
the appearance of an animal char- 
acter on fire posters. 

Advertisers knew from experience 
that pictures of animals and children 
caught the public’s eye more than 
any other kinds of illustrations. Since 
animals and forests were a natural 
combination, a _ poster featuring 
Bambi the deer was used in 1944. 


THE BEST KNOWN POSTER SUBJECT in 
visual message of forest five prevention. 


Although this proved very popular, 
a deer could not be humanized and 
so it was felt that Bambi was not the 
answer. Someone suggested a_ bear. 
Then the name Smokey was sug: | 
gested. Soon this imaginary bear was f 
dressed up as a forest ranger with a 
shovel in his hand. Although a num- 
ber of people were involved in the f 
creation of Smokey Bear, it was the f 
Advertising Council and Foote, Cone ff 
and Belding who were officially re- f 
sponsible for his creation. The first 
Smokey Bear poster appeared in 1945 ff 
and its success exceeded all expecta- f 
tions. But when a real Smokey Bear ff 
appeared on the scene in 1950 the f 
success of a humanized bear, as af 
symbol of forest fire prevention, was ff 
assured. i 

How effective is a forest fire pre- f 
vention campaign such as the one f 
sponsored by Smokey Bear? For- 
tunately, we know the answer. Back ff 
in 1942, when the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice took its problem of fire preven- 
tion to the Wartime Advertising f 


Council, we were averaging 210,000 
forest fires a year in the United f 


America poses while an artist starts another fF 





States, and burning 30,000,000 acres. 
Since then, the number of fires and 
the acreage burned over, has dropped 
steadily. The drop was rapid during 
the war years, when gas rationing 
was in effect and few people could 
vacation in the forests. Immediately 
after World War II the number of 
fires shot up rapidly until the end 
of 1946, when they again dropped. 
This drop has continued ever since 
even though use of the forests has 
) tripled. In 1957, we hit a new all- 
» time low of 8,300 fires and an acre- 
} age burned of only three and one- 
' half million acres. 

| If we place an average value of 
| forty dollars an acre on the timber- 
» land of America, Smokey—The Fire 
' Preventing Bear—has been saving us 
' ten billion dollars a year. This has 
' been accomplished through a co- 
| ordinated nation-wide campaign con- 


; : ducted jointly by the U. S. Forest 


| Service and the State Foresters under 
the sponsorship of The Advertising 
Council Inc. 

' The colored posters, featuring 
» Smokey Bear and his fire prevention 
' message, are as familiar to the city 
| dweller who rides the crowded sub- 
| way to work as they are to the ranch 
| hand who tethers his saddle horse in 
front of the general store in a lonely 
| cow town. Through the medium of 
| posters, car cards, TV trailers, radio 
platters, newspaper ads, blotters, 
bookmarks and Smokey Bear stamps 
the fire prevention message is brought 
before every American. 

By 1952, Smokey Bear become so 
popular that Congress found it neces- 
sary to pass a law protecting his name 
and character from unauthorized use 
or misuse. A violation of the Smokey 
Bear law is a violation of the U. S. 
Criminal Code. The law provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to issue licenses for the 
manufacture and sale of commercial 
Smokey Bear products. To date, 
about 30 Smokey products have been 
licensed including Smokey teddy 
bears, wallets, belts, T-shirts, scarves, 
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AMERICAN CHILDREN have taken 
Smokey to their hearts. His posters are as 
familiar to city dwellers as they are to farm 
boys and girls. The famous bear probably 
is saving us ten billion dollars a year. 


ash trays, blue jeans, hats, books, 
comic books, automobile snuffers, 
songs, records. All money collected 
through commercial licensing is used 
for furthering the nation-wide Co- 
operative Forest Fire Prevention 
Program. 

Today, Smokey Bear is as familiar 
to the children of America as alpha- 
bet soup, and even more intriguing. 
He guards the green mansions that 
house and feed the other animals of 
the forest, and which furnish America 
timber for a thousand uses. He pro- 
tects the precious water supplies that 
provide good fishing, boating, swim- 
ming and clear water for municipal, 
industrial and irrigation use. Each 
year, he prevents thousands of little 
fires from ever getting started, and 
in so doing saves countless lives 
among the human and wildlife popu- 
lations. 

His greatest appeal will always be 
to the children of America and 
thanks to him an entire generation 
—the men and women of tomorrow— 
has taken to heart the Smokey Bear 
message—“Only YOU Can Prevent 
Forest Fires,” and they will not let 
him down. 





WALKIN’ 
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By NED SMITH 


Greens From Nature's Garden 


Pokeweed is a poisonous plant. 
True or false? 

Dandelion is best after blossom- 
ing. True or false? 

What are “fiddleheads”? 

What well-known salad plant 
grows in the water? 

Why is the water changed several 
times when cooking wild greens? 
Milkweed shoots can be eaten like 
asparagus. True or false? 
Marsh-marigold leaves make a 
splendid salad. True or false? 
Dandelion was a popular food of 
the early American Indians. True 
or false? 


T takes a heap of talking to con- 

vince most folks that lots of wild 
plants—yes, even weeds—are every bit 
as delicious as the more conventional 
greens we buy in the grocery store or 
raise in our own gardens. Here in 
Pennsylvania dandelion and water- 
cress are just about the only plants 
commonly found in the wild state 
that have found ready acceptance, 
but in other parts of the country ex- 
tensive use is made of many others. 
Pokeweed, dock, sorrel, and similar 
plants find favor in the South. In 
parts of New England fern fiddle- 
heads are quite popular. Some of the 
plants are actually commercially 
canned and some are sold in the 
fresh state in city markets, 


Aversion to eating wild plants can f 
generally be attributed to distrust of F 
the unfamiliar. Once this inborn f— 
prejudice is overcome such dishes as 
marsh marigold or milkweed shoots f 
tickle the palate as effectively as as- Ff 
paragus or spinach. : 

Wild greens that are not intended f 


for salad use should be cooked in two — 
or three waters to remove all traces f 


of bitterness or “green” taste. Other- f 
wise they are prepared much like f 
similar cultivated greens. Pick only > 
young, tender plants that are free f 
from insect infestation, and prepare f 
them as soon as possible after gather- Ff 
ing. : 

Here are some choice ones: 

Dandelion—Although I must con- 
fess to a fondness for the stuff, I still 
enjoy gathering dandelion as much 
as eating it. Perhaps it’s the lure of 
spring sunshine coming on the heels 
of a long hard winter that makes the 
task so pleasant. Whatever it is, dan- 
delion hunting is something to look 
forward to. 

The plants are collected as soon 
as they attain sufficient size, and at 
any rate before blossoming. With an 
old knife cut off the root beneath the 
ground and carefully peel off the 
outer layer of soiled, dead leaves. 
The young greens are generally 
served as a pot-herb with a bacon- 
flavored sweet-sour dressing. 
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While you’re about it, gather 


' plenty of the-stuff, for it diminishes 


alarmingly in volume when cooked. 

Marsh-Marigold—One of the most 
popular wild pot-herbs in New Eng- 
land is the marsh-marigold, com- 
monly called “cowslip.” Its kidney- 
shaped leaves can be gathered in 


April and the deep yellow flowers ap- 


pear around the end of that month 
in central Pennsylvania. Look for 
this plant in marshes and wet 
meadows. 

The shiny leaves and leaf stems are 
pinched off, washed, and prepared 
like spinach. Finished off in a thin 
white sauce they are particularly 
good. It should be noted that the 
plant contains a poisonous substance 
that is dispelled by thorough cook- 
ing, hence should not be eaten raw. 
Properly prepared it is perfectly safe 
and one of the very best of greens. 
An unusual, but not uncommon, 
practice is that of pickling the flower 
buds, resulting in a product resemb- 
ling capers. 

Pokeweed—This is probably one of 
the best of all wild substitutes for 
asparagus, in some opinions, at least, 
surpassing even that celebrated plant. 
It has a splendid flavor and I have 
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yet to find a stem with the tough 
fibers typical of some asparagus 
spears. 

Oddly enough, the root of the 
pokeweed and the old stems that 
have turned red or purple are ex- 
tremely poisonous, but the young 
shoots that are gathered in the spring 
before they have attained a height 
of more than six or eight inches are 
perfectly safe. Snap them off above 
the ground and strip off the larger 
leaves. Cook the stems and smaller 
leaves as you would asparagus and I 
think you'll find it difficult to say 
which is the better. For some reason 
“poke” is not too well-known in 
Pennsylvania, although in the South 
it is a favorite green, even to the ex- 
tent of appearing as a garden vege- 
table. 

As with so many edible plants, the 
young shoots are easily located by 
first finding last year’s plants. With 
pokeweed this is simple, for the huge, 
pale-colored dead stems are con- 
spicuous and unmistakeable. 

Milkweed—It might be well to ex- 
plain that this is not the plant that 
resembles dandelion and is called 
“milkweed” by many Pennsylvania 
dandelion hounds. The plant under 




































discussion is the common milkweed 
(Asclepias syrica), the one that bears 
the large pods filled with silky fluff. 
Several harmful plants somewhat re- 
semble milkweed, but the only one 
having opposite leaves is the dog- 
bane, also known as Indian hemp. 
However, it is a more slender growth 
having a tough, smooth stem that is 
inclined to fork. It too exudes a 
milky juice when broken. 

The young shoots are the part of 
the milkweed usually eaten. Choose 
those six inches or less in height. I 
usually pull this plant rather than 
cutting or breaking it. It seems to 
have a natural breaking point be- 
neath the ground, bringing with it a 
length of the delicious bleached un- 
derground part. Pull off the lateral 
leaves and cook the shoot like aspara- 
gus. 

Bracken—The mature bracken or 
brake, is the common un-fernlike 
fern that grows so profusely in forest 
clearings, abandoned fields, old 
burns, and strippings. Unlike many 
of its relatives it prefers sunshine to 
shade and dry soil to wet. Its some- 
what horizontal, three-parted frond 
surmounts a tough, long stem. 

As food the mature plant is un- 
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wholesome, but in the spring thef 


young shoots, or “fiddleheads,” are 
eagerly sought for food by many 


folks. They are easily located by the f 
the parent f 


of 
tall, 


remains 
Look for 


withered 


plants. frequently 


crooked sprouts that divide into three f 


branches near the tip. They are 


slightly fuzzy, dull greenish in color, f 


and generally tinged with rusty on 
the curl. 

Snap off the stems before the tops 
have uncurled. Prepared like creamed 
asparagus and eaten on toast they 
are delicious. The water should be 
changed once or twice while cooking 
them. 

Lamb’s Quarters—Uncounted tons 
of this delicious plant have been 





grubbed out of Pennsylvania gardens f 


and tossed unceremoniously on com- 
post heaps to make room for far less 
tasty cultivated greens. Next time 
you find a crop of these weeds taking 
over your garden try cooking a mess 
before you get rid of them. 

The lamb’s quarters, commonly 
called pigweed or goosefoot, is an 
extremely common weed. Under 
favorable conditions it attains a 
height of six feet or more, and at 
maturity is quite branched and 
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FRACRENMW 


ABOVE MATURE FRONP 
LEFT - F/DDLENHEADS 


| topped with irregular seed clusters. 


For eating purposes the leaves from 


' young plants several inches high are 
_ used. They can be identified by the 


shape of the leaves and by their whit- 
ish mealy under-surfaces. Prepare 


Water-Cress—Although not native 
to our country the true water-cress 


_has established itself as a thoroughly 


naturalized wild plant in many of 
our streams. There is a similar native 
water-cress, but it is less well-known. 
Water-cress forms dense mats in the 
water. It should be cut rather than 


_ pulled to avoid uprooting the plant. 


Do not use plants from streams sus- 
pected of human or animal con- 
tamination. 

Water-cress is not cooked but is 



















used as a salad or for garnishing. 
French dressing seems to be the favor- 
ite accompaniment. Some of my ac- 
quaintances stoutly maintain that 
the only way to eat water-cress is be- 
tween two slices of bread. At any 
rate, there aren’t many people who 
don’t like it—one way or another. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 


1. The root and old stem is poison- 
ous. The very young shoots are 


not. 

2. False. It is best before blossom- 
ing. 

3. The young shoots of various ferns. 

4. Water-cress. 

5. To extract the bitter flavor. 

6. True. 

7. False. The uncooked leaves are 
poisonous. 

8. False. Dandelion is not native to 


North America. 





Four H's Spell H-E-L-P 


By Keith Schuyler 


HAT can I do to help? 

Whatever the organization or 
situation, this is about the most nega- 
tive approach that anyone can make. 
Those on the positive side don’t have 
to ask questions. They proudly say, 
“Here is what I did to help.” 

Every member of the Salem 4-H 
Club in Luzerne County can take the 
proud, positive approach. For, each 
of these 19 youngsters has helped in 
sO Many ways. 

At a time when so many people 
are too busy for anything but their 
own desires and needs, these kids 
have pointed the way to progress in 
conservation and are building their 
own heritage out-of-doors. 

Gently herding them in the right 
direction has been their advisor, John 
Zettle, a fellow with a real affection 
for youngsters and a conservationist 
in his own right. Behind the scenes, 


with an ever-ready helping hand, has 
been Fred Kindig, chairman of the 
nearby Berwick Kiwanis Club Agri- 
culture and Conservation Committee. 

The work that Mrs. Mary Ben- 
scoter club leader, has done in the 
past and faces in the future deserves 
its part in this story. And, coopera- 
tion of Salem Grange in providing 
a place for members to meet and 
work helps set the scene. 

But, it is these young people them- 
selves who have made the area 
around Berwick a better place for 
everything and everyone. 

When you look over the accom- 
plishments of the Salem 4-H-ers, it 
looks like a right fair program for 
the average sportsmen’s club over a 
10-year period. But, when you check 
dates, you find that March, 1958 was 
the starting time. For, it was in that 
month the club decided, as Barbara 
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Moskaluk put it, “It became apparent 
that the Salem 4-H Club had to have 
something new and different to offer 
its members.” 

The first thing they had to offer 
their members under the new pro- 
gram was building of bird houses 
and feeders. A worthy project, and 
had each member built a birdhouse 
or a feeder, it would have been a fine 
accomplishment. But, no. Before the 
month was out, the club had built 
170 bird houses and 11 feeders! Later 
this total was “built” up to 185 
houses and 15 feeders. 

Advisor Zettle had the parts cut 
out, the boys put the pieces together 
and the girls painted. With this as- 
sembly line production, birdhouses 
were turned out wholesale. Since 
Berwick Kiwanis Club supplied the 
paint, each member received his 
choice of several houses. 

Birds around Berwick never had 
it so good! 
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Somebody had the idea that the 
club should do something which 
would provide pleasure to others. So, 
last July the members pitched in to 
build a roadside table similar to 
those provided by the Department of 
Forests and Waters. 

With hopes that somebody would 
make use of this fine facility, the table 
was placed along Route 11, the three- 
lane highway running between Ber- 
wick and Shickshinny. To determine 
whether anybody did use it, a note 
box was placed by the table with a 
paper pad asking for comments. 

Before the summer was over, 1,200 
persons indicated that they had en- 
joyed using the table. In addition to 
numerous notes commenting on the 
pleasure they received from eating 
under the large shade trees along the 
highway, grateful motorists deposited 
a total of $5.85 on their own along 
with the notes. 

Typical comments were: “Thank 


CLUB ADVISOR John Zettle points the way for the 19 youngsters. Here be examines 
the forestry exhibit which took top honors in several shows including the Bloomsburg 


Fair. 
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KEEP THE 


LIFE 


in Wild Life 


METAL HIGHWAY SIGNS 


were erected by Salem 4-H’ers to help contr 


diss, Sale : ~ 


ba 2. 


ol wildlife deaths. 


Standing, left to right: Paul Moskaluk, Paul Reichard, Cyril Krishanda, Danny Zettle, 


Barbara Moskaluk, Joan Krishanda, Martha 


Moskaluk and Jeannette Zettle. Front row: 


David Seely, Keat Smith, Lloyd Benscoter, Larry Selly, Tony Krishanda and Janice Zettle. 


Heaven for your table; we enjoyed 
it and drove miles to find it.” “Thank 
you—after traveling toward the south 
for a long distance, we were so glad 
to make use of your fine table.” Notes 
came from many, many states, various 
parts of Canada and the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

Advisor Zettle, undoubtedly happy 
and proud of his beehive of boys and 
girls, nevertheless must have had 
some bad moments. Where he found 
spare moments and energy to keep 
up with the activity he started is a 
neat problem in time study. Kiwanian 
Kindig, ever eager to find projects 
for his committee to sponsor, had his 
hands full just keeping pace with 
these eager kids. 

Although the 4-H-ers were vitally 
concerned with conservation, they 
recognized that hunters were entitled 
to harvest a share of nature’s crop. 
However, they set out to make sure 
that both the hunters and the hunted 
got off on the right foot. 


Ten comiaandments of gun safety 
were drawn up by Cyril Krisanda, 
Danny Zettle, Joan Krisanda, Janice 
Zettle, Tony Krisanda, Paul Reich- 
ard, Paul Moskaluk, Lloyd Benscoter, 
Kent Smith and David Seely. In con- 
solidating individual contributions 
into a set of rules, Jeanette Zettle 
noted: “The real measure is that of 
responsibility. Will you leave your 
youngster in the house alone for two 
or three hours? Would you send him 
to the grocery store with a shopping 
list and a ten dollar bill? If the an- 
swer is “yes,” he is ready for a gun, 
under proper supervision.” 

Four articles written by Mr. Zettle 
himself, were published by the local 
newspaper, the Berwick Enterprise, 
urging close cooperation between 
hunters and landowners during the 
past hunting season. 

A five-mile count of road-killed 
wildlife was taken by members over 
a one month period in which it was 
determined that much of the kill was 
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needless. Consequently, the club 
erected four metal highway signs 
urging, “KEEP THE LIFE IN 
WILDLIFE.” The slogan was origi- 
nated by one of the members. 

In between these major activities, 
the club was not coasting. 

There was a trip to Ricketts Glen 
State Park, two shooting matches, 
attendance at a sportsmen’s meeting, 
weiner roast, fly tying and fly fishing 
demonstration, gathering of leaves 
and twigs and seeds, preparation of 
forestry charts and a display for the 
annual Columbia County Fair at 
Bloomsburg, to mention a few. 

This fair display was a typical ex- 
ample of how these conservation kids 
operate. 

It took the form of a forestry proj- 
ect, and the exhibit was entered first 
in the Junior Achievement Show in 
August. The ten boys and girls enter- 
ing took all five of the major prizes 
while collecting nine Blue Awards. 
Last fall, the exhibit was entered in 
the hobby show division at Blooms- 


burg Fair. It again took top honors 
and a $25 cash award. The same ex- 
hibit was displayed at the Farmers’ 
Night Market in Kingston for educa- 
tional purposes. 

After the 4-H Annual Roundup, 
the wildlife exhibit was judged the 
most outstanding ever to be presented 
by a group of boys and girls. It con- 
tained 54 different kinds of wild 
Pennsylvania game and bird food 
labeled according to which species 
preferred it. Eight different bird 
houses (this was easy) built to speci- 
fications, 12 bird feeders, seven bird 
nests, squirrel nest, beaver cuttings, 
martin house, wood duck nest and 
hand painted conservation charts. 
Other charts illustrated diets of 
hawks and owls, road kills and sug- 
gestions for motorists and hunters, 
trees by seasons and a live chipmunk 
completed the exhibit. 

As a further effort to cement rela- 
tions between hunters and _land- 
owners, the club came up with an 
original poster to replace the staid 


250 POSTERS designed to encourage respect of landowners were placed on 1500 acres of 
farmland last year. Cyril Krishanda weilds the hammer while other club members look on 
Left to right: Paul Reichard, Danny Zettle, Ken Smith, Larry Seely and Loyd Benscoter. 
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and unfriendly trespass signs gen- 
erally found. 


This one reads: “STOP! If this 
land is worth hunting on, it surely 
is worth asking permission to do so. 
Help encourage good relationship be- 
tween the landowner and sportsman. 
Be careful with his crops, fences and 
property. Put yourself in the place 
of the Farmer. Wouldn’t you demand 
the same consideration? Don’t forget 
to thank him for this PRIVILEGE 
you are enjoying. HAPPY HUNT- 
ING.” 


A total of 250 posters were tacked 
up covering 1,500 acres for the past 
hunting season. The friendly and 
practical message drew favorable 
comment over a wide area. 


On the forestry end of this twin 
crusade for conservation, Fred Kin- 
dig and his Kiwanis committee were 
brought back into the act when the 
youngsters decided to go into the tree 
business wholesale. Fortunately, Fred 
Schrader is a member of Kindig’s 
committee. Fortunately, for Schrader 
is one of the best informed and suc- 
cessful tree growers in the state. He 
took over as advisor for this project 
to ensure that the club would obtain 
good seed and plant it properly. 


However, it was Zettle and his 
jumping juveniles who prepared the 
beds and nurtured some 152,800 
seeds into trees. Members plan to use 
these trees for reforestation and “for 
our own farms some day.” 


Ralph Beard, assistant county 
agent in charge of 4-H projects, 
found that his time was more and 
more taken up in 1958 just keeping 
track of the activities of this little 
corner of Luzerne County. 


It wasn’t too difficult to keep track; 
publicity was apparently one of the 
club’s projects. School papers and the 
area press were well supplied with 
material, not only about the club’s 
activities, but the members carried 
to the public the message of conser- 
vation that they were practicing 
themselves In addition, newsmen 
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couldn’t avoid stumbling over these | 


youngsters who = scurried 
everywhere there was a need for, or 
an offense against, wildlife. 


around | 


Although conservation activity was © 
merely set up as a project of the | 


club, members have enjoyed it so 
much that it would take some re- 
straint to stop them now. In one re- 
port, Janice Zettle noted, “Mr. Zettle 
has consented to continue the club 
all winter so we can keep on increas- 
ing our knowledge of Pennsylvania 
wildlife.” It is probable that Mr. 
Zettle would have been hard put to 
do otherwise in face of the enthusiasm 
he has generated. 

A chronological log of activities by 
the group during the past year gives 
a clearer picture of the total effort. 
For, there are many other events that 


contributed to the conservation edu- fF 
cation of the boys and girls. The fF 
program seems to have been limited fj 


only by the calendar, and it does not 
show the extra time spent by in- 
dividual members on 
projects. 


APRIL: 9—build bird houses; 20— 
shooting match; 24—build _ bird 


houses; 27—went to Red Rock Game ; 


Lands. 


$785 LISA i I PEIN IRS PEE NLT EON IESE A LIN TOE 


the major fF 


MAY: 5—sportsmen’s meeting; 20 f 
—shooting match; 27—prepared con- [7 


servation charts. 


JUNE: 19—weiner roast; 29—hike 


at Ricketts Glen State Park. 

JULY: 8—fly tying and fly fishing 
demonstration; 10—build roadside 
table; 12—placed table along high- 
way; 18—gathered leaves; 20—gathered 
twigs and seeds; 25—prepared forestry 
charts. 

AUGUST: 8—prepared forestry 
charts; 15—finished forestry charts; 29 
—built bird houses for Round-up. 

SEPTEMBER: 2-3—prepared dis- 
play for Round-up; 5—attended An- 
nual Round-up; 11—weiner roast; 12 
—set up exhibit at Kihgston Night 
Market; 14—trip to Red Rock Game 
Lands; 21—hike to Shickshinny fire 
tower; 29—set up exhibit at Blooms 
burg Fair. 
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OCTOBER: 14—movie on gun 
safety; 19—hike to Penna. State Game 
Lands; 21—“Safe Hunting” program 
for Boy Scouts; 24—provided hunting 
posters to farmers of area. 

NOVEMBER:  14—painted _ bird 
houses and feeders; 16—hike on Shick- 
shinny Mountain; 23—hike on Shick- 
shinny Mountain. 

Before the year was out, the group 
had built and erected 42 more bird 
feeders. And, there were seven work 
meetings not mentioned in the table 
of events. 

Because feeding of game in the 
winter is a natural for a dedicated 
group like the Salem club, they were 
all set for the troublesome times in 
early 1959. The treasury had well 
over $100 ready to go to work. And, 
money was earned by the club 
through the sale of 125 Christmas 
wreaths which they made themselves. 

Whether the club will continue its 
pace this year has not been deter- 
mined. However, projects already be- 
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gun and completed provide a remark- 
able achievement for these youngsters 
who have cleared their own path for 
future fun and recreation in the out- 
of-doors right around home. With a 
minimum of 41 days and/or evenings 
taken up with their work in 1958, it 
would seem as though a rest is in 
order. We doubt that the club will 
rest on its laurels. But, in any event, 
many of the projects will have a last- 
ing good effect for years to come. 


As for John Zettle, the best words 
describing his probable approach to 
the future are taken from a report 
by one of his 4-H members. 


“He has a sign hung on the wall 
where we meet that says better than 
anything else what kind of person 
he is. The sign reads: WE DON’T 
SIT AROUND AND TALK 
ABOUT THINGS WE ARE GO- 
ING TO DO—WE DO THEM AND 
TALK ABOUT THEM LATER.” 


Sportsmen’s clubs; take notice. 


BIRDHOUSE BUILDING was the first conservation project undertaken by the Club. 
In less than a month, they built 170 bird houses and 11 feeders. 
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How To Find A Lost Dog 


By Herm David 


OGS are cherished members of 
23 million of our 40 million 
American households. Unfortunately, 
most of them manage to get lost at 
least once during their canine life- 
times. When they do, there is a lot 
of anguish in their families; the lost 
dog often becomes bewildered and 
desperate, in danger of death on the 
highway and a serious traffic hazard. 
Too often the dog is never reunited 
with his family and those who love 
him are left to wonder at what his 
fate might be. 
Most of this anguish and distress 
is unnecessary. Precautionary steps 


would keep most dogs from becom- 
ing lost and there are tested tech- 
niques for getting a lost dog back. 

The best way to find a lost dog is 
not to let him get lost. Here are 
some precautionary steps you can 
take: 

1. Never let a newly-acquired dog 
off leash until you’ve taught him to 
know you, love you, obey you and to 
accept your home as his own. Before 
you ever slip his lead you should 
teach him to come to you every time 
he is called and to stop immediately 
upon your command. Get a good dog 
training book and start ’em young. 
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2. Be sure his dog license tag is 
firmly attached to his collar. It’s 
positive identification for any honest 
person who may find your dog and it 
automatically invokes important legal 
protection. If you want information 
about licensing requirements ask your 
county treasurer, police department, 
or the local humane association. 


3. Never relinquish physical con- 
trol of your dog unless he has an 
identification tag firmly riveted to 
his collar. The tag should carry your 
name, address and telephone num- 
ber. I think it’s a mistake to put a 
dog’s name on the collar as it may 
be an invitation for the finder to 
keep the dog. It’s a great comfort 
when your dog is missing to know 
the first honest person who finds him 
will phone you immediately. There 
is no better protection and no faster 
way to get your dog back. 

4. Give serious consideration to 
joining one of the thousands of 
obedience training classes that are 
regularly offered across the country. 
If you can’t find one where you live 
write the American Kennel Club, 221 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. The training will be a lot of 
fun. At the weekly sessions you'll 
meet some fine folks who also enjoy 
working with their dogs and making 
good citizens of them. If there is no 
class available to you, you can train 
your dog right out of one of the 
many good obedience training books. 
I know; I’ve done it. 

5. Have your veterinarian tattoo 
your dog with some distinctive num- 
ber of your initials. It is easily and 
inexpensively done and it doesn’t 
hurt the dog any more than a sudden 
pinch of the ear. Outside of a nose 
print, which would take an expert 
to read, I know of no other way to 
permanently protect your claim to 
ownership. If your lost dog is later 
found in the possession of a person 
who also claims ownership you might 
otherwise find it impossible to prove 
you are the true owner. Your local 
humane society will approve and 


recommend the tattooing of your dog. 
License and identification tags can 
be lost or removed. The tattoo will 
stay. 

6. It’s likely that at least half the 
folks you may someday approach 
about your lost dog wouldn’t know 
a beagle from an English setter—and 
certainly not a doberman from a 
black and tan coonhound. Keep a 
clear, full-body picture, free of any 
confusing background, of your dog 
on hand. If he is marked differently 
on each side, have two good pictures, 
each showing one side clearly. 

7. Don’t let your dog get into the 
roaming habit. And, don’t keep him 
so confined that he'll explode at the 
first opportunity to run off. Dog 
owners should recognize their respon- 
sibility to keep their pets off the high- 
ways. Your pet could, in a flash, be- 
come the cause of human death. 
Dogs can not be permitted to despoil 
game animals and birds, poultry, 
livestock and crops. Pennsylvania law 
prescribes specific penalties for such 
violation. 


GE SURE HE HAS AN /DENTIFICATION 
TAG FIRMLY RIVETED TOHIS COLLAR. 
THERES NOLASTER 
WAY TOGCET YOUR 
| 206 SACK. 
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8. Face the facts of life if you have 
an unspayed female. For a very few 
days each year she will scheme and 
plan, wiggle and even fight to escape 
to a male. The mating urge is that 
strong. A male has a nose like power- 
ful radar—especially when the time 
is right with any female in the area. 
He'll find her if he can get loose. 

9. Another fact that must be faced 
is that we still have organized rings 
of dog-nappers. There is little market 
for sick, scrawny, street strays. Only 
sturdy healthy and clean dogs are in 
demand. If these scavengers get their 
hands on your dog he'll just dis- 
appear. Don’t let them have an op- 
portunity. Thefts of hunting dogs 
rise as the hunting season approaches. 

10. Give your dog his share of 
attention and affection so he won't 
want to run off. Feed him well and 
regularly. Don’t miss a_ scheduled 
meal. 

So much for the precautions you 
can take. Now, what to do when your 
dog is gone. 

Don’t become panic-stricken. Use 
the old formula for finding a jackass. 
Look in places where you would go 
if you were a dog. A love affair? 
Visiting folks or other dogs he knows 
and likes? Gone off for a little self- 
hunting? 

A dog will usually go in the same 
direction and to the same place every 
time he runs off. I once had an Irish 
setter that was so consistent in head- 


PAVE YOUR VETER/NARIAN TATOO 
OLR DOG WITH A DISTINCTIVE MARK. 
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ing for a particular pheasant-in- 
habited field that I could get into 
my car and beat him to the favored 
spot. 

Scientists who've investigated the 
matter and the old-timers agree. Dogs 
can’t locate the direction of sound 
as easily and as accurately as most 
humans can. If you are calling your 
dog with whistle or voice, use a long, 
steady note so he'll have a_ better 
chance of zeroing in on you. I’ve seen 
good dogs, obviously looking for 
their owners, become _ thoroughly 
baffled when they were getting no 
more help than to hear their name 
called out intermittently. 


To achieve a penetrating range and 
to preserve your voice and your dig- 
nity, it’s best to train your dog to re- 
spond to a whistle. Hang on to what- 
ever whistle you use when you start 
this training as your dog will recog- 
nize it. The silent whistles are effec- 
tive—and especially satisfactory for 
calling your dog in the city at night. 


Here’s one dog-hunting device 
that’s often helpful. Kenneled and 
chained dogs are bound to be jealous 
of any dog they see running loose. 
Listen for the barking of dogs as a 
worthwhile indication of where your 
dog might be. Saved my bacon once 
when a valuable dog in my charge 
escaped. 


If your dog is lost in a built-up 
area where there’s a threat from street 
traffic, lose no time. Starting from 
the point at which the dog was last 
seen, “work outward in an expand- 
ing spiral.” 

This is especially good advice if 
there is no pattern to follow from 
previous escapades of the runaway. If 
you know the dog isn’t on your block 
it can be a serious mistake to call him. 
He might come running—right in 
front of a car. Be careful never to 
call your dog across a street. And 
never let anyone else do it. 

When you do find your dog, don’t 
let any anger you may feel trick you 
into handing out a licking. The only 
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correct time to lick a dog is when 
you've caught him in the act and 
before he can forget what he’s done 
wrong. If, upon sighting your lost 
dog you call him to you and he 
comes (he’s probably already worried 
that he’s lost you), you can teach him 
not to come the next time by giving 
him a licking. 


As surely as I mention this next, 
some dog owner will over-play his 
hand and buy trouble. It doesn’t 
work too well with hounds and you 
want to be mighty sure you're read- 
ing your dog’s mind accurately be- 
fore you take this calculated risk. 
Once you discover your dog is as 
afraid of losing you and his happy 
home as you are of losing him, you 
can let him get lost where he can’t 
come to any real harm—and let him 
stay that way for long enough that 
he'll remember what it’s like to do 
the worrying. A good scare before he 
gets too old and wise can make a 
homebody out of many a canine ad- 
venturer. But the trick is to plan 
the deal so you'll know where your 
pup is all the time he’s “lost.” 


If the dog is lost at some distance 
from your home, while out hunting 
for example, don’t leave the spot 
where you last saw him unattended 
unless you leave your hat or some 
other article of your clothing on the 
ground. If darkness is closing in and 
you can’t pursue the search further, 
leave your hat or a coat. Return at 
daylight and there is a strong possi- 
bility that you'll find your dog curled 
up on the hat and waiting for you. 
If not, at least the exact spot has 
been marked and you can resume 
calling. 


A word here particularly about 
hunting dogs getting lost. If you have 
one that’s lost regularly and hasn't 
the nose and the sense to trail and 
find you, he isn’t a hunting dog 
worthy of the name. Better to find 
him one last time and put the poor 
dope out of his misery or give him 
off as pet stock. It’s amazing how 


— LLAVE SOME ARTICLE OF YOUR 
CLOTAING ON THE CROUND WHERE 
YOU LAST SAW YOUR DOG- 


easily the good ones can keep hunt- 
ing ahead of you without constant 
handling and without getting lost. 
There’s no point in having your 
hunting constantly soured by a canine 
moron. 

The time of day, the nature of the 


area and other circumstances in- 
volved in the disappearance of your 
dog will affect the sequence of the 
steps you'll take to recover him. 

Presuming you do have a proper 
identification tag on your dog, be 
sure to leave someone at your tele- 
phone while the search is being con- 
ducted. A finder might give up try- 
ing if he can get no answer from 
your phone number. 

The more places you look, and the 
greater the amount of help you're 
able to enlist, the greater your 
chances of finding your dog. The 
postmen are often able to help, as 
are all kinds of delivery men. School 
children notice things adults often 
miss. Enlist their aid. You might even 
offer a donation to one of the school’s 
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activity funds if the children are in- 
strumental in returning your dog. 

Call your local humane associa- 
tion, dog pound or animal rescue 
home and offer an accurate descrip- 
tion of your dog. However, if your 
dog is wearing a license these or- 
ganizations will attempt to contact 
you. 

After an absence of several hours, 
or right away if a theft is suspected 
or if you are in strange country, 
solicit the help of nearby peace ofh- 
cers. 

Small handbills carrying photo- 
graphic identification and an_ ac- 
curate description of the dog can be 
lithographed quickly and widely dis- 
tributed at a low cost. Where used 
without delay this device has many 
times proved an effective means of 
recovery. 

The first thing I do when one of 
my dogs disappears is call all the 
local newspapers and place a “lost 
and found” ad in each of them. (You 
can’t know which paper the finders 
may read.) So far I’ve been lucky and 
have always had my dog back before 
the papers appeared on the streets. 
A few times the dogs have come back 


TOP AWARD of the Dog Writers’ Associa- 
tion of America was presented to Herm 
David, left, by Frank E. Dittrich, chairman 
of the professional group’s award com- 
mittee in New York on February 8. David 
is a frequent contributor to GAME News. 
The award was for “highest achievement 
for best literary merit” and was based on 
David’s article “How To Buy A Hunting 
Dog” in the November issue of Outdoor 





too late for me to cancel the ads— 
but I was happy to pay for those ads 
I didn’t need. You will be too if your 
dog is returned quickly. 

Ads in specialty dog magazines can 
be helpful if a particularily valuable 
and somewhat well-known dog is 
gone. But, with the exception of one 
weekly that circulates only among 
folks interested in bird dogs, these 
magazines have deadlines so far in 
advance of their appearance they can 
hardly be of help. 

In some of the smaller cities time 
on local radio stations is so reason- 
ably priced you may be well-advised 
to investigate the possibility of buy- 
ing one or more spot announcements. 
Nothing can work faster for you. 

Always offer a reward. Some folks 
who are almost honest are apt to 
hold any dog they may find until a 
reward offer appears. If none is forth- 
coming they may just 1elease the dog 
—or even decide to keep it them- 
selves. Miserable, but a few folks are 
that way. 

We pay our soldiers for being ready 
to serve in times when we have no 
wars. Even though you may never 
need their services, a small annual 
donation to the local humane society 
or animal rescue unit will keep those 
folks in business against the day you 
may sorely need their help. 


Lost dogs usually have a distinc- 
tive, furtive look about them. If you 
see a dog trotting down the street 
with a broken rope or chain hanging 
from his collar or if you have other 
good reason to believe he’s lost, try 
to coax or tempt him to you. If that 
doesn’t work try to bluff him with 
a stern command. (Never chase a dog. 
He won’t know why you are. after 
him and even the cripples can out- 
run you. You may be chasing him 
further away from home, or worse, 
into the path of a car.) Try to get 
the lost dog home. You'll get a warm 
feeling from your good deed. And 
who knows? Someday the other fel- 
low may be able to return your dog 
to you. 
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Tribute To A Treasurer 


CAMBRIA COUNTY-—On Febru- 
ary 2, my wife and myself, along with 
other game protectors, fish wardens 
and their wives, had the privilege of 
attending a sportsmen banquet spon- 
sored by the Nanty Glo, Vintondale, 
and Twin Rocks Sportsmen Clubs. 

The purpose of this banquet was 
to honor the treasurer of Cambria 
County, Joseph P. Roberts, for his 
untiring service to the sportsmen of 
Cambria County during the months 
preceding the state-wide hunting 
seasons and especially during the time 
of the issuance of the Antlerless Deer 
Permits. The main speakers, the 
Honorable Ivan J. McKenrick, Presi- 
dent Judge of Cambria County, 
Judge George W. Griffith, and Judge 
Alton McDonald also of Cambria 
County praised Mr. Roberts for this 
service, stating how he and his staft 
would open the Treasurers office at 
6:00 a. m., so that the sportsmen 
could obtain their antlerless deer 
hunting licenses and not lose a day’s 
work waiting around till the office 
opened up at its regular time of 9:00 
a. m. Approximately 500 persons at- 
tended the banquet to pay tribute to 
Mr. Roberts.—District Game Protec- 
tor Granville A. Miller, Barnesboro. 


Geese In The Snow 


McKEAN COUNT Y-Recently 
while attending a meeting I was 
asked if it were common to see Wild 
Geese in this area at this time of the 
year, and it certainly is not, so the 
man related the following story to 
me. 

“On January 21, 1959, while work- 
ing the woods cutting timber Mr. 
Hugh Toothman heard a strange 
noise, and on looking around dis- 
covered that a flock of approximately 





200 Snow Geese were flying overhead 
and apparently confused. This was 
the week of the thaw and the flood. 
Many people were left homeless and 
disturbed by the flood that occurred 
at that time, and without doubt this 
flock of geese had also been disturbed 
and confused by the strange weather 
conditions which were occurring.”— 
District Game Protector Robert H. 
Myers, Mt. Jewett. 


Southern Exposure 


PERRY COUNTY-—Early in Janu- 
ary a large black bear took advantage 
of the ice covered Susquehanna 
River in Liverpool Borough and 
crossed over the river into Dauphin 
County having to swim only a short 
span of open water. Probably head- 
ing South for warmer climates rather 


than hibernating.—District Game 
Protector Harold Russell, New 
Bloomfield. 
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THIS CUY YSED 
HARD CIDER | 


Sweet Cider 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY-AI Kiz- 
inia and Bob McGinnis, two of my 
rabbit trappers tried out a new ap- 
proach for catching rabbits this sea- 
son. The men sprayed the inside of 
their traps with apple cider. The first 
morning they had twenty-two rabbits 
in their traps. It seems the cider 
smell must have attracted the rabbits 
to the traps. Some of the other trap- 
pers have tried it, and it really brings 
results.—District Game Protector J. 
W. Way, Coraopolis. 


Five And Thirty Blackbirds 


GREENE COUNTY—On Decem- 
ber 27, 1958, Mr. Ralph Bell of Jef- 
ferson, Penna. made a survey of 
birds in Greene County. Of special 
interest to me was that there were 35 
species of birds in the area counted 
that day. Also of interest was that a 
count of crows on one flyway totaled 
2,537. There were three such flyways 
in Greene County. Many of the crows 
that winter in the County come from 
New York State and Eastern Canada. 
Two crows that were banded in 
Greene County have been shot in the 
summer in Quebec by French Cana- 
dians. This proves that the crow is 
quite a gadabout.—District Game 
Protector Richard L. Graham, Car- 
michaels. 


Heart Power 


ADAMS COUNTY-The following 
incident was related to me and 
sounds almost unbelievable but it 
did happen on a December after- 
noon on a highway between Good- 
year and Peach Glen. Ralph Davis 
and his son decided to go sucker fish- 
ing. They put their fishing tackle in 
the car, the old hound dog on the 
back seat and a bucket for bait on 
the floor. Their fishing trip was sud- 
denly brought to an end when a 
large doe crashed through the rear 
side window of the car. The deer was 
caught in the middle of its body by 
the broken glass, the front half in 
the car. In the struggle to release it- 
self, with its hoofs, it beat up the 
old hound dog and gave the man a 
black eye. It finally got loose and 
ran about 25 yards before it fell to 
the ground dead. Later he found that 
the deer had left its heart and %” of 
blood in the bait bucket. Its heart 
had been severed by the jagged edges 
of the broken window. The deer ran 
25 yards without a_heart.—District 
Game Protector John Spahr, Pine 
Grove Furnace. 


THATS A 
LVKELY STORY 
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Great Dane, Dad 


LEHIGH COUNTY-I received a 
call from the State Police that a deer 
had been hit by a truck on Route 22 
Thruway. I drove to the spot, 
stopped and when I went to pick up 
the deer, found much to my surprise, 
that the “deer,” was a large Great 
Dane, fawn colored, which did in- 
deed look much like a deer as it lay 
beside the road. From the tag on the 
dog’s collar, I was able to locate the 
owner.—District Game Protector Wil- 
liam Moyer, Allentown. 


The Day That The Rains Came 
Down 


FAYETTE COUNTY — January 
rains and melting snows caused many 
millions of dollars in damage to life 
and property throughout the Com- 
monwealth. I am just wondering how 
many other game protectors in the 
Commonwealth can add additional 
dollars in loss to hunters through 
floods in the same period. On Janu- 
ary 3, 1959, Deputy Charles R. Bloom 
of Dawson informed me he had to 
dispose of an eight point buck. The 
details, “caught in an ice jam about 
seventy yards from shore more ice 
piling up and water rising steadily. 
All attempts to retrieve the buck 
were futile.” On January 20, 1959, 
Clyde Cosner of Dunbar, a foreman 
on the Western Maryland RR re- 
ported to me a doe was caught in an 
ice jam about 50 yards from shore 
with water raising rapidly. The in- 
cident was about two miles from the 
nearest point one could gain by auto. 
I was told if a large tree was felled 
to fall on the ice jam, one could 
rescue the deer. In the same breath 
the informant agreed this would be 
too risky to someone’s life. The doe 
is considered lost. Both of these 
tragedies to wildlife occurred in the 
Youghiogheny River in my district.— 
District Game Protector A. J. Ziros, 
Connellsville. 


RABBITS * 
| COULDN'T CARE LESS 





Fox Hound 


CLARION COUNTY—On Janu- 
ary 27th while on patrol I heard a 
beagle dog running and heard shoot- 
ing. Thinking someone didn’t know 
hunting season was over I went to- 
ward the shooting. When I located 
this man he had one red fox and one 
gray fox. He stated that he had killed 
eight fox with this beagle so far this 
year.—District Game Protector Wil- 
liam D. Denton, Clarion. 


Big Hearted Feed 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNT Y-— 
Each winter as food conditions be- 
come more difficult, sportsmen and 
the Game Commission feed many 
tons of grain to wildlife to supple- 
ment what little can be found on the 
forest floor. At this time even non- 
hunters take an active interest and 
numerous outdoor cafeterias are 
established throughout the country 
side. But every now and then a spe- 
cial example of generosity is brought 
to our attention. One such example 
is the gift of 200 bags of oat screen- 
ings donated by Audley Lott, feed 
mill owner of South Montrose. The 
seeds found in these screenings is 
utilized primarily by song and game 
birds and but for Mr. Lott’s thought- 
fulness the birds of Susquehanna 
County would be hungrier.—District 
Game Protector Donald G. Day, Sus- 
quehanna. 
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Old Ringnecks Almost Never Die 


LANCASTER COUNTY-—During 
the month of November this past 
hunting season, Dr. Philip Jacobus, 
Lancaster R. D. #5, shot a cock bird 
wearing a band and released by the 
Mill Creek Sportsmen’s Club of Lan- 
caster County. The bird was released 
in 1954. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, this is a record for banded birds 
in this county. The bird must have 
been mighty clever to survive the 
gunning pressure in this county.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Wallace Wood- 
ring, Ephrata. 


Skater’s Waltz 

HUNTINGDON COUNTY-—Dur- 
ing the first week of the 1958 antlered 
deer season a party of hunters from 
the Raystown Branch area were driv- 
ing for deer on a side ridge of the 
Terrace Mountain along the Rays- 
town River. The river had frozen 
lightly with a rough surface from the 
blustery wind and the hunting party 
decided it would be unnecessary to 
place flankers along same. During 
one drive approximately a dozen deer 
were observed descending the side of 
the range to the rivers bank and 
crossing to safety on the opposite 
side. The irony of the incident is 
that the deer crossed in single file 
with adequate space between each 
on the thin, creaking ice. Had those 
deer, faced with life or death, been 
possessed with the mind of man they 
would probably have rushed on the 
thin ice, only to be lost to old man 
river.—District Game Protector Rich- 
ard Furry, Huntingdon. 


Blue Snow 


CRAWFORD COUNTY-—For the 
past two seasons a snow goose and a 
blue goose have been making unusual 
appearances at Pymatuning Refuge. 
In the Spring of 1957 these two birds 
were in immature plumage and drew 
our attention: because of their tame- 
ness and willingness to feed with the 
captive Canada geese; also because 
they did not migrate on North until 
about June 1. In the fall of 1957 they 
appeared here again in early October 
and stayed until late November. 
Again in the Spring of 1958 they re- 
turned in late February and became 
quite tame and stayed until late June. 
They appeared at Pymatuning again 
in October of 1958. Observations in- 
dicated that they were a mated pair; 
at least, they always kept in very 
close company on all occasions. They 
disappeared from Pymatuning some- 
time in late November. However, in 
January the Snow goose showed up 
here again. We are wondering if the 
absence of the Blue Goose means it 
has had a fatal accident during the 
trip South or what might have 
prompted the migration of the Snow 
this early in the season.—District 
Game Protector Raymond M. Sickles, 
Linesville. 


Waterfowl-ed Fox 


ERIE COUNTY-—Deputy Ted 
Janosik, of Waterford R. D., re- 
ported that he saw several wild ducks 
in a small pool of open water on 
S.G.L. #109. The snow around the 
pool was well padded down with fox 
tracks. The tracks told the story that 
Reynard wanted a duck dinner very 
badly and had spent many hours 
watching the ducks and perhaps wait- 
ing for one to get a little too close to 
the edge of the ice. His tracks in- 
dicated, also, that he found the icy 
water a barrier to a good meal for 
there was no sign to indicate that a 
duck had been killed in the area.— 
District Game Protector Elmer Simp- 
son, Union City. 
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Full House 


CENTRE COUNTY-—Recently a 
young rabbit trapper, under super- 
vision of Acting Game Protector 
Neal, came to my brother’s home in 
Bellwood with a box trap that was 
too full. It contained a house cat 
and a rabbit, and as he put it “I 
need some help.” 

The trap was placed on end, door 
opened, and the rabbit was found on 
top of the cat. The rabbit was placed 
in the boy’s container, and the trap 
was opened and placed on _ the 
ground. The cat took off “like a 
scared rabbit.” I have seen traps 
robbed by cats and dogs, but have 
never heard of one like this—espe- 
cially with the rabbit in good shape. 
—District Game Protector Charles M. 
Laird, Pleasant Gap. 


Rugged Fool 


LANCASTER COUNTY—On the 
third day of buck season Deputy 
Game Protector Flory—checked on 
a deer hunter at No. 156 State Game 
Lands in Lancaster County who ap- 
parently was “tired of living.” In 
sub-freezing temperature and with 
snow falling at the time, this hunter 
was wearing a tan colored hunting 
coat and a natural colored straw cap 
such as is worn in the summer 
months. When cautioned by Deputy 
Flory concerning the lack of pro- 
tective coloring in his attire, the 
hunter replied, that any person who 
shoots at him, “will get one back in 
return.” Deputy Flory then reminded 
him that perhaps he wouldn’t be able 
to return the fire, whereupon this 
“rugged” hunter left without any fur- 
ther retort.—District Game Protector 
J. M. Haverstick, Lancaster. 


Call of The Wild 
SULLIVAN COUNTY—On Satur- 
day February 1, 1959 a friend and I 
were attempting to call in fox with 
one of the newly developed electronic 


callers. The device plays a recording 
of the death “screams” of a Cotton- 
tail rabbit. At the one particular stop 
another friend decided he would stay 
in the automobile to get warm for a 
change and in making this decision 
he was about to witness a quite amus- 
ing experience. Later, he related that 
after watching us proceed down a 
sloping field and disappear into a 
clump of scrub Hemlocks, the record- 
ing was started. He then stated that 
a young country lad, perhaps ten to 
twelve years old came sneaking down 
through the open field and after ap- 
proaching a little closer to the com- 
motion, began “creeping” on _ all 
fours, and still later after evidently 
thinking he 
noise, jumped to his feet and came 
running at a fast pace to our “stand.” 
What he expected to find or see is 
a mystery, but, there certainly must 
have been some bravery connected 
with the “stalking” of the screaming 
electronic device. The lad after spot- 
ting the friend and myself, very 
“sheepishly” turned and walked back 
to the dirt country road and picked 
up his bicycle from behind a small 
knoll where he had hidden it. Still 
staring and wondering, he rode past 
us down the lane.—District Game 
Protector Paul Asper, Laporte. 
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Find Them First 





By Frank Stout 


T 200, 250, or 300 yards what 

better live target is there than 
a woodchuck? The little farmer's 
pest has many of the qualities that 
put excitement into big game hunt- 
ing—and to me, at least, a few more. 
Roughly, he’s about four or five 
inches of target. He’s as razor-sharp 
alert as any animal hunted by man— 
and perhaps sharper in instinct than 


most. In some states he offers hunt- 
ing for six months or more of the 
year. Altogether, he’s great game and 
an exacting test of a rifleman’s skill 
and patience. 

But if you want to hunt him, first 
you must find the woodchuck. So, 
how do you go about it if you've 
never hunted them before? 

The time to start is in the early 
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Spring in the eastern United States, 
as soon as the snow has left the 
ground. Assuming you have access to 
plenty of farm land, see your farmer 
friends first. If there are chucks on 
their property, they'll tell you and 
point out at least the approximate 
locations. 

Then you start tramping those 
soggy meadows looking for chuck 
dens. Check along stonewalls, wood- 
land borders and the edges of fields. 
Carefully spot meadow hillsides 
where chucks like to bore in at 
angles to the slope. Look also around 
outcroppings of rock. You can’t mis- 
take the holes at this time of year 
when grass is matted flat. Make 
mental notes of where the chuck 
dens are for future reference. 

Now, what about this character, 
the woodchuck, known to scientists as 
“Marmota monax monax’’? He comes 
out of a deep-sleep hibernation in 
late February or early March and al- 
most immediately begins the mating 














process. The young are born in May, 
from four to six in a litter, naked 
and blind. The adult chuck’s hair is 
often matted and rubbed at this 
early period of the year. The animal 
usually feeds sparingly at first— 
mainly on what little green grass can 
be found. 

Most chuck hunters spare the 
animal during the early Spring, pre- 
ferring to wait until the young are 
out of the dens and foraging for 
themselves. Indiscriminate, early-sea- 
son shooting leaves the young to 
starve to death or destroys the 
mother about to bear young. No one 
wants to see the woodchuck extinct. 

By early June, the young have 
grown enough to venture out on feed- 
ing sprees with the mother. By mid- 
August, the striplings are on their 
own, digging their own holes and 
matching their forebears in destruc- 
tive forays through clover, bean rows 
and other succulent greens. 

By early June, the chuck has be- 


CHUCK HUNTERS Gene Coleman, left, Tommy Price and Berkeley Ide “spot” fields 
for early targets. The time to start is early spring as soon as the snow has left the ground. 
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come a prime target. Field grasses, 
hay and clover have grown up, giv- 
ing the chuck partial concealment. 
But, remember, you've already 
spotted the tentative locations of the 
chuck’s dens. Now to shoot. 

Return to those fields you scouted 
in the early Spring. If you have bi- 
noculars, sweep your search along the 
edges of stonewalls, the rims of 
wooded fields and _ hillsides. Look 
carefully for tufted grass which is 
greener than all the rest. This may 
mark the aerated soil around a 
chuck den. Hold your gaze on these 
areas for several minutes. Be patient. 
If the chuck is down on all fours 
feeding, he may not be immediately 
visible. When the wary chuck pops 
up for a characteristic look around, 
you'll spot him. They seem to come 
from nowhere. One moment there’s 
nothing but grass. In the next 
moment, there sits the chuck on his 
haunches. Once he’s up on_ his 
haunches, that’s the time for you to 
“freeze.” Any elaborate movement 
on your part will send him zooming 
down his hole in a blur. 

If the chuck is not alarmed, how- 
ever, and drops down on all fours 
out of sight to feed again, wait him 
out. Get your rifle into a comfortable 
position immediately. If a _ prone 
position is possible, wriggle into it 
quickly. Often, however, a prone 


PATCH OF SNOW shows at left of this 
chuck hole “spotted” easily in early spring 
and marked in “memory book” for hunting 
later in the year. 


position won’t work because of high 
grass or intervening obstacles. Next 
best bet is a firm sitting position 
which gives elevation over the high 
grass and rolls in the landscape. 


When the -chuck is feeding on all 
fours, he stays down about eight to 
15 seconds. He may move a few feet 
in any direction during this feeding. 
Then he pops up again for a three 
or four-second look around. If you’re 
stalking him for a better shooting 
position, take no more than three or 
four steps while he’s down feeding. 
Bend into a stooping position as you 
stalk to minimize your outline. Be 
prepared to “freeze” when the chuck 
pops up again. 

The eastern woodchuck, accord- 
ing to game biologists, spends about 
three hours of each day out of his 
den on feeding forays, usually in the 
early morning and evening. The 
chuck, like most animals, is color 
blind but his keen eyes are excep- 
tionally acute to movement. Usually, 
the chuck feeds no more than 25 
yards from an escape hole. If you 
miss on your first shot, your chances 
of belting him on the run through 
a bouncing scope sight are slim in- 
deed. Sometimes, however, if you 
whistle sharply when the chuck is 
running, he'll stop, and you may 
have the chance for a snap shot. I’ve 
seen this done many times. If you are 
in an area you know to be populated 
by chucks but none are visible, a 
sharp, three-noted whistle sometimes 
will bring them up for a look around. 
The whistle is the alarm call from 
which the chuck gets his nickname, 
“whistlepig.” Why he pops up for an 
alarm whistle is just another of the 
chuck’s many contradictions. There 
are other such contradictions: 


For instance. if you ever find a field 
with three or four chucks up at once 
and you pick out a target, and fire 
but once, all the others will be brown 
blurs going down their escape holes. 
Another time you shoot at a lone 
chuck in a field and two or three will 
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looks like this in April. This is the 


time to spot chuck dens with grass flat and a few patches of snow still lingering in the 


fields. 


bob up from nowhere for a silly look 
around. 

Don’t neglect to glass the tops of 
stonewalls. When the weather is 
sunny and pleasant, chucks often curl 
up on the flat tops of stonewalls, ap- 
parently enjoying the warming effect 
of the sun. But know your shot in 
cases like this. Such shots toward the 
tops of stonewalls offers only a “guess- 
work” background. Don’t guess. 

There are few—if any—game ani- 
mals which offer the shooter a wider 
choice of cartridges. Everything from 
the .22 rimfire to the 30-06 have been 
used successfully on the woodchuck. 
The .22 rimfire has too many limita- 
tions, however, for my liking al- 
though in the hands of a skilled 
stalker and steady shot, it is very ef- 
fective. The .22 rimfire’s effective 
range on chucks at the very most is 
50 yards. And this requires some 
pretty fancy stalking. Even at 50 
yards, the .22 rimfire sometimes fails. 
The fat-encrusted chuck is tough and 





able to soak up a lot of lead before 
expiring. There also is too much 
temptation to toss off shots at ranges 
of 75 and 100 yards with the .22 rim- 
fire with the danger of many 
wounded animals that crawl into 
their holes to await a slow and pain- 
ful death. 

The center fire 22s, from the 
Hornet on up, the 218 Bee, the 219 
Zipper, the 257 Roberts, the 240 
Cobra, the 220 Swift all are excellent 
chuck weapons in the hands of a 
rifleman who has carefully sighted 
in his gun from a bench rest. 

Principal objections to the heavier 
calibers are their loud reports which 
disturb farmers. Mainly, the answer 
to the question of what gun you use, 
is the usual one—the gun that suits 
you best; the one with which you can 
hit ’em. And that’s the point of 
chuck hunting. 

But you won’t hit ’em unless you 
find ‘em first. So, spot ’em in the 
Spring and hunt ’em in the Summer. 




















The Most Fragile Hibernators 





By Larry J. Kopp 


(Photos by the Author) 


F you think that bears and wood- 

chucks are the only creatures of 
Penn’s Woods which hibernate, you 
don’t know all you should about the 
bush country! 

Although considered as our most 
fragile insects, at least seven butter- 
flies are known to hibernate in Penn- 


COMPTON TORTOISE SHELL is seldom 
observed because, when resting, it resembles 
a dead leaf. Long known to remain in the 
north over winter, a relatively small num- 
ber survive the intense cold. This “butterfly 
is famous for being numerous one season 
and almost extinct the next. 


* 


sylvania. In order to avoid confusion, 
I should explain that this refers to 
adults. Actually, insofar as science is 
concerned, all butterflies hibernate as 
pupae or partly-grown larvae. 

Probably the very first butterfly 
which fascinated early students of 
lepidoptera because of its tendency 
to hibernate was the mourning cloak. 
Indeed, the species became world- 
famous, but has lost some of its fame 
due to the discovery of other species 
which also hibernate. 

In Great Britain, where the butter- 
fly is better known as the Camberwell 
Beauty, the mourning cloak is rela- 
tively rare and looked upon as a prize 
catch by British collectors. 

In our own Commonwealth, as in 
most parts of the United States, the 
species is fairly common. Often ob- 
served on the wing while the early- 
Spring woods is still covered with 
snow, hearty outdoorsmen have long 
recognized the famous mourning 
cloak is the first sure sign of Spring. 

The remaining six species illus- 
trated here can be seen out of hiber- 
nation in late-March and early-April. 
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MOURNING CLOAK is known in England 


* 


as the Camberwell Beauty. For years it has 


been recognized as the only butterfly which hibernates in the north. Adults emerge from 
their pupae during late fall and shortly thereafter seek protection from the weather under 
loose tree bark. In early spring, Mourning Cloaks out of hibernation can be seen along 


woodland roads. 


HOP MERCHANT is so named because its 
larvae feed on hop. Unlike the tortoise 
shell, however, this butterfly often prefers 
to hibernate in brushy areas along streams. 
It does not come out of hibernation quite 
as early as the Mourning Cloak but it does 
survive northern winters in larger numbers 
than formerly. 


RED ADMIRAL has gained fame through 
the years because of its tendancy to hiber- 
nate altho not many specimens survive the 
winters. This butterfly seeks refuge in knot 
holes and under loose tree bark. In former 
years it was a pleasant sight to see one speci- 
men on warm, spring days; now it is almost 
commonplace to see a half dozen or more. 
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AMERICAN PAINTED LADY is almost as RED SPOTTED PURPLE butterfly is prob- 
strongly migratory as the familiar Monarch ably one of the best examples which sug- 
butterfly. But even such a forceful instinct gest that our winters are getting warmer. 
to migrate south doesn’t prevent many Until 2 few years ago, — agreed that 
specimens from hibernating in the north. — the —- larva of this butterfly 
In 1951 one of America’s leading experts on ibernated. Today it isn’t at all surprising 

; ee. to see adult specimens as early as the first 
butterflies reported that both adults and = week in April. The new brood for the season 
pupae of this species hibernated. Prior to does not emerge until mid-May or later. All 
this, many people thought that only the of which suggest that now the red spotted 
pupa could withstand our old-fashioned purple butterfly, too, has decided that it 
winters can survive the northern winters. 





Teach Gun and Hunter Safety Now 


Boy Scout, school and athletic league administrators searching for an inter- 
esting and beneficial project during the summer months have one ready- 
made for their participation. Youngsters may be taught proper gun handling, 
range firing and a measure of hunting safety. 

In past the gun handling and safe hunting project has largely waited 
until September or October, when the urgency of the approaching small 
game season brought many requests for firearms instruction. Unfortunately 
that is the period when Game Protectors, who would like to help, are par- 
ticularly busy with pre-season duties. 

The Game Commission plan has been to qualify school people and those 
associated with youth organizations so that they could instruct large numbers 
of youngsters in the firearms course throughout the year. In order to do the 
job better all Pennsylvania Game Protectors qualified, last summer, to teach 
the procedures in accordance with the program of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. These officers taught over 1,000 Deputy Game Protectors, who then 
were certified as instructors. The Commission officers qualified many other 
persons during 1958. 

At least one N.R.A. instructor will be available in almost any Pennsylva- 
nia community. In many instances the use of an outdoor range may be 
secured for practice firing. Now is an excellent time to teach proper firearms 
handling and shooting, thus preventing accidents that occur only because 
youngsters are untrained. 
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Game--A Byproduct of the Watershed 


By Harvey R. Frantz 


CATTERED throughout _ the 

Commonwealth are approximately 
112 forested watersheds containing 
about 275,000 acres. Averaging in size 
about 2,500 acres, these watersheds 
are owned by municipalities, authori- 
ties and private water companies. 
These are in addition to watersheds 
on state and federal lands. 

Some of these watersheds are open 
to the public, others have restricted 
use while still others are entirely 
closed. Usually the larger the water- 
shed the more apt it is to be open. 
Not too many years ago the thinking 
was that a watershed should not be 
defiled by any one, not even a for- 
ester. Let the trees grow into mature 
giants, but never harvest a twig; let 
the deer herds multiply and destroy 
the young reproduction, but never 
shoot a deer. 

However, due to research and ex- 
periments by foresters and wildlife 
specialists, the management of water- 
sheds is now taking into considera- 
tion the production of timber and 
wildlife in addition to water supply. 


In watersheds that were scientifically 
thinned and harvested, the water 
yield jumped an average of 27%. At 
the same time the habitat for wild- 
life was immeasureably increased by 
the resulting brush piles, accelerated 
growth of the remaining vegetation 
and the introduction of additional 
reproduction by sprouts and _ seed- 
lings. 

Evergreen trees hold tons of snow 
in their branches and when exposed 
to the sun and wind, it evaporates 
quickly. If some of these larger trees 
are removed snow reaches the ground 
where it is shaded by the surround- 
ing trees and there is less loss by 
evaporation. On the other hand, in 
the spring a larch will use 146 gal- 
lons of water for each pound of dry 
matter produced. A medium sized 
elm on a clear, hot, dry, day will use 
1,875 gallons of water to maintain it- 
self. And naturally, the more water 
the trees use, the less there is for run- 
off into the reservoir. 

After the foresters began to prac- 
tice their profession on the water- 





























sheds it was almost a natural that 
game management would follow. 
Like trees, too many deer for a given 
area results in slow and _ scrubby 
growth for the animals and, at the 
same time, the destruction of forest 
reproduction on the watershed. by 
over browsing. 

The City of Bethlehem’s 10,000 
acre Wild Creek watershed in Car- 
bon and Monroe counties is a good 
example of the combination of 
water, timber and game production. 
Naturally water supply is given first 
consideration and primary protec- 
tion. The two reservoirs, one 4 bil- 
lion and the other 6 billion gallons 
capacity, are surrounded by a 7- 
foot fence which encloses about 1,000 
acres. Even though this area is closed 
to trespassing, it does serve as a State 
Game refuge and a source of game 
supply for the rest of the watershed. 
This leaves the remaining 9,000 acres 
open to the sportsmen. All the City 
asks is that the hunters be careful 
with fire and pollution. 

Over 22 miles of fire lanes and 
trails crisscross the watershed making 
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it convenient to reach the further- 
most corner—on foot. The lanes and 
trails are barricaded with cables to 
prevent vehicular traffic although 
when a bear or whitetail is taken, 
arrangements can usually be made 
to have the ..animal hauled out to 
the main road by car. By limiting 
the roads to foot traffic it lowers the 
possibility of forest fires, dumping 
of trash, tearing up the roads during 
wet weather, discourages the lazy or 
meat hunters, and gives the game an 
even break. 

The firelanes were constructed 20 
to 30 feet wide with the idea of 
planting both sides to wildlife shrubs. 
This will give a continuous food and 
cover border, especially for small 
game, throughout the watershed. 
Already grouse have shown a marked 
preference for these wide lanes and 
generally can be found along the 
edges. The lanes themselves are a 
barometer of the game population, 
recording wildlife movement by the 
tracks in the dust, mud, or snow de- 
pending on the season. 

Every year a number of bear are 


ONLY AREA CLOSED TO HUNTING is that immediately surrounding the reservoirs. 
It is used, however, as a state game propagation area. About 1,000 acres of the watershed 


are closed; the other 9,000 acres are open to law-abiding and respectful sportsmen. 
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PUBLIC WATER SUPPLY 
NO TRESPASSING 


EWTERING OR POLLUTING THE 
WATER PROHIBITED 
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FIRELANES ARE BAROMETERS OF WILDLIFE POPULATION, recording wildlife 


movement by the tracks in the dust, mud or snow depending on the season. They are 
constructed 20 to 30 feet wide and are being planted on both sides to wildlife shrubs. 


taken out of the Wild Creek water- 
shed. The first day of the 1957 sea- 
son there were 3; last year the first 
day saw 4 killed. The deer harvest 
is especially good, both during the 
bow and arrow season and the reg- 
ular season. For small game there 
are rabbits in the numerous conifer 
plantations and squirrels, grouse and 
wild turkey in the hardwood areas. 
Trappers move in after hunting sea- 
son and ’coon and fox are taken on 
the trap lines that are usually set 
along the fire lanes. 

Selective logging is the harvesting 
of the old or mature trees which are 
scattered throughout the watershed. 
Their removal results in small 
isolated openings in the forest can- 
opy which are soon taken over by 
young trees and shrubs. This is an 
ideal habitat for game and if the 
balance is right, there is sufficient 
food for game as well as enough re- 
production to fill the opening with 
potential timber. If there are too 
many deer the reproduction suffers 
and the opening in the forest could 
remain permanent. This is not desir- 
able for a producing watershed. 


If all watersheds in the state 
would be open to hunting it would 
be a sizeable addition to the state 
game lands and other public hunt- 
ing areas. In some instances the 
watershed may be so located that 
high-powered rifles would be danger- 
ous. But in a case like this the bow 
and arrow hunters could take over. 
Many of these watersheds would be 
ideal just for archers. Other water- 
sheds that might be too small for 
either group could be used as wild- 
life refuges to supply the surround- 
ing countryside. The Hellertown 
watershed is a good example of this 
use. 

With the diminishing of open 
hunting lands by the construction of 
homes and roads and the purchase 
by private clubs, the average sports- 
men will have to depend more and 
more on public lands for his hunt- 
ing. As the majority of the water- 
sheds are publicly owned and are 
now supplying the citizen-hunter 
with his water, there is no reason 
why most of them couldn’t furnish 
him with some hunting as well. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S TIMBER RESOURCES DESCRIBED IN FOREST 
SERVICE PUBLICATION 


Fifteen million acres of forest land! 
That’s the extent of “Penn’s Woods” 
today—much less than three centuries 
ago when William Penn received the 
land from Charles II of England. 
Still, even now, it’s a figure that rep- 
resents more than half of Pennsyl- 
vania’s land area. 

This is but one fact brought out 
in a 46-page, illustrated booklet, 
“The Timber Resources of Pennsyl- 
vania.” The survey was made and 
published by the Forest Service's 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion in cooperation with the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters. 

The report includes data on area 
and condition of Pennsylvania’s 


forest land, volume and quality of 
standing timber, and estimates of 
timber growth and mortality, as well 
as the amount cut for forest products. 

Over the past several years, eight 
regional reports were published for 
the various geographical sections of 
Pennsylvania. Now, the _ statewide 
summary brings this sectional ma- 
terial together and adjusts most of it 
to a common date. 

The same forest survey provided 
part of the data for the massive, 700- 
page “Timber Resources in America’s 
Future,” published by the Forest 
Service some months ago. 

Pennsylvania’s most heavily 
wooded counties, according to survey 
findings, are those in the Allegheny 


FOURTH ANNUAL PENNSYLVANIA RECREATION-SPORTSMEN’S SHOW staged at 
the Farm Show Building in Harrisburg March 16-21 attracted thousands of spectators. 
Highlight of the educational exhibits was this Outdoor Education Project for sixth grade 
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students from three Pennsylvania public schools. 
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and North-Central sections, where 
forests covers 75 percent of the land. 

The timber resources report brings 
out many other facts about “Penn's 
Woods.” For example: 

One-fourth of the woodlands sup- 
port sawtimber stands—that is, stands 
containing 1,500 or more board feet 
per acre. 

Hardwood types predominate, 
covering 95 percent of the commer- 
cial forest land. Commonest is red 
oak accounting for one-fifth of the 
hardwood volume. Other common 
hardwoods include chestnut oak, 
black cherry, sugar maple, white oak, 
red maple, beech, and yellow birch. 

The state’s growing stock amounts 
to 12 billion cubic feet; the wood 
volume suitable for pulpwood totals 
149 million cords. 

Currently in Pennsylvania more 
timber is grown than is cut. But the 
biggest and best sawtimber trees are 
being cut faster than they are being 
replaced. 


GOOD OUTDOOR MANNERS project of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association drew 
entries from one of every 10 school children and reached one of 8 schools. More than 
2,000 different names were submitted in the “Name The Raccoon” contest, which ended 
March 15th. Final winners will be announced in May. Top: Margie Samules, Bruce Mc- 
Dermott and Sally Miller of Central School, Springfield (Delaware Country) examine the 
poster announcing the contest. Bottom: The Junior Activity Group of the Drexelbrook 
Garden Club helped in the pre-judging of contest entries. Left to right: Pat Lee, Betty 
Damman, Roberta Klick, Carol Gray, Nancy Lee. Standing: Mrs. John P. Lee, President 
of the Drexelbrook Garden Club. 
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Izaak Walton League Plans Outdoor Recreation Study; Philadelphia 
Host to 37th Annual Convention This Month 


The Izaak Walton League has an- 
nounced that it will dedicate its en- 
tire 37th Annual Convention to be 
held at Philadelphia, April 21-25, to 
discovering ways in which the na- 
tional conservation organization can 
aid the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission in its 
three year study of America’s out- 
door recreation needs. 


Theme of the ’59 convention, to 
be held at the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel, is “30 Months to a Better Out- 
door America.” Thirty months is the 
time remaining for the ORRR Com- 
mission to complete its study, and 
the time left to the League to meet 
its pledge to help make the study suc- 
cessful. The theme address will be 
given by Laurance S. Rockefeller, 
newly appointed Chairman of the 
ORRR Commission. 


A convention highlight will be a 
League-sponsored Youth Conservation 
Conference. Junior and senior high 
school students from throughout the 
nation—brought to the convention by 
League chapters and divisions—will 
hold “brainstorm” sessions aimed at 
finding ways that youth may further 
conservation. They will report their 
findings to the League convention. 
Youth will attend conservation ses- 
sions of the convention and will hold 
their conference during business ses- 
sions. 


Features of the League convention 
include: 


League léaders’ conservation pre- 
view Tuesday, April 21, including 
remarks from Ross Leffler, Asst. Sec. 
of the Interior for Fish and Wildlife; 
Arthur W. Greeley, Asst. Chief 
Forester, U. S. Forest Service; and 
Gordon McCallum, Chief, Water 
Supply and Water Pollution Control 
Section, U. S. Public Health Service. 

A day-long symposium Thursday, 
April 23, on outdoor recreation op- 
portunities on private lands featur- 
ing reports on: private lands and 
America’s outdoor recreation tradi- 
tion; landowners’ problems with out- 
door recreation; management of 
recreation resources on private lands 
by public agencies; and public re- 
sponsibility in outdoor recreation on 
private lands. A report on the effect 
of the League’s 1958 “Hunt America 
Time” program will be given. 

League delegates in three separate 
workshops Friday, April 24, will re- 
solve ways in which they can contri- 
bute to the landowner-sportsman as- 
pect of the ORRR Commission study. 
They will report their findings to 
the convention. 

The League’s position on national 
conservation issues will be presented 
in resolutions adopted at the close of 
the convention. 





HIDING 


HERDS 


If you didn’t spot a deer this season, don’t jump to conclusions. The 














buck, it is true, is an elusive shadow. Wildlife Review reports on the Michigan 
experiment in which 39 deer were fenced into a square mile area of hard- 
wood forests, conifer swamps and open pine barrens. On a clear day after a 
light snow had made the ground ideal for tracking, six hunters entered the 
area. It took them four days (151% man-days of hunting) to even see a buck. 
Although most of the animals had never been fired at and hunters over a 
three-year period were allowed to stalk, trail, stand or organize drives, it re- 
quired an average of 14 hours to shoot a deer in an any-sex season, and 51 
hours to take a buck. 
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Commission Releases Snowshoe 
Rabbits 


The Game Commission is continu- 
ing its research study to determine 
the possibility of re-establishing snow- 
shoe rabbits (varying hares) in areas 
which appear suitable but are too 
far from localities where the animals 
are present for natural repopulation 
to occur. 

On January 27th, 474 of the snow- 
shoes, live trapped in New Bruns- 
wick, arrived in Pennsylvania by 
truck and were liberated in the 
counties of Jefferson, Warren, Cam- 
bria, Somerset, Cameron, Elk, and 
Bedford. 

The Game Commission stresses 
the fact this is not a restocking opera- 
tion. The intent is to bring back the 
hares where favorable habitat now 
exists but where none of the animals 
are presently found. 

Studies of the results of similar re- 
leases made by the Commission in 
the last four years indicate that the 
snowshoe rabbits have been re-estab- 
lished in several areas. 





Thompson Receives Commission 
Appointment 

The State Senate recently con- 
firmed the appointment of James A. 
Thompson of R. D. 1 Wexford, Alle- 
gheny County, as a member of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

Thompson will serve “until the 
third Tuesday of January 1967, and 
until his successor shall have been 
appointed and qualified,” the com- 
munication from the Governor's 
office read. 

Thompson has been a Commission 
member since June 28, 1957, complet- 
ing the unexpired term of Ross L. 
Leffler who resigned from the Com- 
mission in January of 1957 to accept 
the position of Assistant Secretary of 
the U. S. Department of Interior. 


Industry Gives Scouts Booklet 
on Conservation 

America’s forest industries—contin- 
uing their close relationship with the 
nation’s 5 million Boy Scouts—have 
published and turned over to Boy 
Scout conservation leaders 75,000 
copies of a new booklet, “Patrol and 
Troop Forestry Activities.” 

The 24-page booklet, designed and 
prepared by American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc., Washington, D. 
C., will be used by the nation’s more 
than 70,000 Scoutmasters in the Boy 
Scout Conservation Program. 

This is the third nationwide proj- 
ect for Boy Scouts by the forest in- 
dustries. Earlier, a Cub Scout kit 
which stressed tree farming—the 
growing of trees as a crop on taxpay- 
ing lands—was used by Cub Packs. 
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Map Shows Dispersal of 
Released Ducks 

The Game Commission has _ pre- 
pared a duck map which at first 
glance appears to show a sunburst 
pattern. Lines radiate every which 
way from Pennsylvania to indicate 
where waterfowl released by the 
Commission in the last 8 years were 
reported taken by hunters. The map 
may be obtained without cost from 
the Commission’s Division of Propa- 
gation. 

Beginning in 1951 and continuing 
into the early summer of 1958 the 
wildlife agency reared, banded and 
liberated 58,168 mallard ducks in the 
Commonwealth to improve water- 
fowl hunting in Pennsylvania. As of 
January 31, 1959 band _ recoveries 
since the start of the program num- 
bered 7,402, 12.7% of the total num- 
ber of “braceleted” ducks released. 
Though 88.3% of all the bands re- 
ported came from _ Pennsylvania, 
many of the remaining recoveries 
were from distant points. 

Canadian provinces accounted for 
157. The largest number of reports 
from our neighbor to the north, 147, 
came from the Province of Ontario. 


Quebec registered 6 and Manitoba 3. 
A really venturesome Pennsylvania- 
liberated duck provided tasty eating 
for people ’way out in Saskatchewan. 
The map shows a sprinkling of the 
waterfowl taken in all the New Eng- 
land States except Maine. Two of the 
ducks ended their travels in North 
Dakota, one in South Dakota. To the 
southwest of Pennsylvania two were 
bagged in Arkansas, 6 in Alabama. 
The farthest known flight south from 
the Keystone State was made by 4 
ducks which ended their wanderings 
in Florida. The marked waterfowl 
were reported bagged in the 4 prov- 
inces mentioned and 26 states other 
than Pennsylvania. 

The map graphically shows that 
some of these ducks simply yielded 
to a natural urge to travel soon after 
they reached maturity. It also indi- 
cates that most of the released wa- 
terfowl remained in the Common- 
wealth long enough to provide sport 
for hunters here. Studies have also 
shown that many of the birds that 
escaped the first waterfowl season 
and made a successful fall migration 
south returned to the locality where 
they were set free, there to produce 
more of their kind. 
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FISH COMMISSION RELEASES NEW SERIES OF WATERS-HIGHWAY 
MAPS FOR SPORTSMEN 


The first fourteen of a new series 
of Waters-Highway Maps to be pro- 
duced by the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission are now available to the pub- 
lic, according to an announcement 
by William Voigt, Jr., executive 
director. 

When completed, the series will 
consist of 46 separate maps, mostly 
of single counties, showing in detail 
all streams and lakes, the highways 
system down to township roads, and 
public-owned lands. 

Voigt disclosed that the project has 
been underway for over a year, and 
probably will not be completed until 
late summer, this year. He also stated 
that the production of these maps is 
in answer to requests for “fishermen’s 
maps,” the most common request re- 
ceived by the Commission. 

Of those presently available, three 
are two-county maps—Cameron-Elk, 
Carbon-Monroe and_ Lehigh-North- 
ampton. The remaining eleven are 
of single counties as follows: Bedford, 
Clinton, Crawford, Erie, Lancaster, 
Lycoming, Pike, Somerset, Wayne, 
Westmoreland and York. In conform- 
ance with state regulations which 
provide that no publication costing 
more than 10 cents per copy may be 
distributed free, the maps will be 
sold. The two-county maps cost 50 
cents, and the single county maps 35 
cents. Checks and money orders must 
be made out to the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission. Cash will be remitted 
at the sender’s risk, and stamps are 
not acceptable. 

Voigt’s description of the details 


shown on the map is as follows: 
“They are drawn on a scale of two 
miles to the inch, in three colors. 
Shown in blue are all the streams, 
lakes and swamps in the respective 
counties, with those waters which 
lend themselves to hook and line fish- 
ing named. Also keyed in blue as to 
type of use to which they are put— 
public fishing, public access or hatch- 
eries—are all Fish Commission owned 
or leased areas. 

“The highways system, with state 
and U. S. routes numbered, is in 
brown, as are bridges, town names 
and county and grid lines. A sufficient 
number of towns have been named 
to guide the map user. The relative 
sizes of the towns are indicated by 
the sizes of letters used to name them. 

“In green, and individually keyed, 
are all areas under the jurisdiction 
of state and federal agencies. These 
include state game lands, state parks 
and forests, national forests and Fish 
Commission holdings.” 

Voigt said the fourteen maps of 
the seventeen counties named are 
available now from any of the Com- 
mission’s regional offices or its main 
office in Harrisburg. He advised that 
fishermen order their maps from the 
regional office nearest them to avoid 
delay. The regional offices are in 
Conneautville, Crawford county; 
Lock Haven, Clinton county; Hones- 
dale, Wayne county; Somerset, Som- 
erset county; Huntingdon, Hunting- 
don county, and Hellam, York 
county. 
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By Glenn L. Bowers 


Chief, Division of Research 


667P.HE Bottom Dropped Out” of 

the grouse population in some 
midwestern States in 1958. There 
have been numerous complaints and 
grumblings from hunters in some 
areas of Pennsylvania that grouse 
were extremely scarce. One certainty 
was that grouse hunting did not 
come up to pre-season expectations 
in many areas. 

Wings and tail feathers submitted 
by hunters told the story. The ratio 
of young to old birds was poorer than 
in 1957 but not as poor as in 1956. 
The 1958 specimens revealed only 
53% young birds. In good grouse 
years young birds should comprise 
70 to 80% of the kill. 

Despite earlier reports of good pro- 
duction of young, the season left 
much to be desired. Analyses of the 


specimens confirmed that production 
and/or survival of young did not con- 
form to the pre-season outlook in 
many areas. 

A comparison of the results of sev- 
eral of the years of analysis of wings 
and tail feathers indicated that there 
is much room for improvement in 
the young bird ratio. 


Comparison of Young-Old Birds 
in Grouse Kill 1952, 1956-58 





Years % Young Birds % Old Birds 
1952 67 32 
1956 41 59 
1957 57 43 
1958 53 47 


Our thanks to the hunters con- 
tributing wing and tail specimens in 
1958. Send us more in ’59! 
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Duck Stamp Features Waterfowl 
Retriever 


A black and white wash drawing 
featuring a Labrador retriever carry- 
ing a mallard drake is the winning 
design for the 1959-60 Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute reports. 

The new stamp establishes a num- 
ber of “firsts.” It is the first time that 
the stamp has featured a retrieving 
dog. This was done in order to em- 
phasize that more hunters should use 
properly trained dogs and reduce the 
crippling loss of ducks and geese 
which presently amounts to 25 per 
cent of the annual bag. 


A second “first” is that the new 
stamp will be the initial issue under a 
law enacted last year to raise the fee 
to $3 in order that the increased rev- 
enues can be used to launch an ac- 
celerated program for the purchase 
of wetlands of value to ducks and 
geese for feeding, resting, and nest- 
ing purposes. 

And finally, the judges’ selection 
sets a new record for the number of 
times one artist has won the annual 
competition. Maynard Reece of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is the first three-time 
winner in the history of the contest. 
His design was chosen from among 
110 submitted by 64 artists. 


Pennsylvania Game _ Protectors 
Continue Sound Law Enforce- 
ment Program In 1958 

The law enforcement performance 
of Pennsylvania Game Protectors dur- 
ing 1958 shows there was no let-up 
in this phase of the Game Commis- 
sion’s wildlife management program. 
This despite the fact several Game 
Protector districts were vacant last 
year, requiring that some of the field 
officers cover double their normal 
territory. 

Last year, the Commission officers 
compiled a total of 4,790 Game Law 
cases. The sum of $171,471.50 in pen- 
alties was deposited in the Game 
Fund as the result of these legal ac- 
tions. Both the totals of prosecutions 
and fines were higher than those for 
the previous year. In 1957 the Game 
Protectors brought 4,417  prosecu- 
tions from which $159,006.50 was col- 
lected. 

Last year Pennsylvania hunters 
spent less hours afield than in 1957 
for small game and bears because of 
undesirable weather on the opening 
day of both of these seasons. How- 
ever, several outstandingly large cases 
of out-of-season deer killers kept the 
number of prosecutions and the pen- 
alty total high. In numerous instances 
public spirited people and _ officers 
from other enforcement agencies 
were most helpful. 





SCHOOL TOUR GUIDE TO FOREST INDUSTRIES 


Something new in forest conservation education has been added in 


Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania Forest Industries Committee has issued a “Tree Farm 
and Mill Tours” guide booklet listing 104 Tree Farms, forest industries or 
industrial woodlands which are open to visits by school groups under specified 


conditions. 


The available tours are scattered throughout the state and range from 
pulp and paper mills, furniture factories to small sawmills. The individually- 
owned Tree Farms offer a wide variety of things to be seen including results 
of selective cutting, planting, Christmas tree growing, pruning of crops trees, 
ice storm damage and deer browse damage. 

The booklet is being distributed to teachers. Single or quantity copies 


may be obtained from the PFIC, 321 Dauphin Building, Harrisburg. 
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By Ted 


HEN the first white man came to 

Pennsylvania he found a coun- 
try covered by trees. Here and there 
around Indian villages there were 
open fields, and in some places large 
marshes. But by and large a typical 
eastern hardwood forest composed of 
oak, beech, chestnut and_ hickory 
covered what, is now the Common- 
wealth. Depending on soil and mois- 
ture conditions and on _ altitude, 
smaller forest types were found too. 
Pine, spruce and hemlock were mixed 








* OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 





Forests and Wildlife 


PART I 


S. Pettit 


in with the hardwoods in some places 
and grew in more or less solid stands 
in others. Even today, there are more 
than 15 million acres of forest land 
in the State. 

It is only natural then, that some 
of our most important game animals 
are those associated with forest areas 
—deer, bear, turkeys, grouse and 
squirrels. Woods bison and elk, once 
found here, are gone. But the other 
animals remain, and in the case of 
deer, may well occur in larger num- 
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bers now than when the first white 
man arrived. 

The story of forest wildlife, and its 
ups and downs over the years, is 
largely the story of what man has 


done with land. For wildlife is a 
product of the land as are trees and 
shrubs, corn or soybeans. When man 
cut and burned over forests to get 
more agricultural land—when man 
drained marshes and trapped too 
many beavers, he also had an effect 
on forest animals. To understand 
how this happened, we must start 
first with why forests grow where 
they do. 

Generally, there are two main rea- 
sons why plants grow where they do 
—climate and soil. First let’s look at 
soil, what it is, where it comes from, 
and how it affects plant growth. 


There are many different kinds of 
soil, but all of them have a few things 
in common. They all consist of 
mineral matter and decayed plant 
and animal life; they all have some 
degree of water and air in their 
make-up. 

Every soil too, is a succession of 
layers one under the other, from the 
surface down to rock. By studying 
these layers, scientists can read a 
story that may be millions of years 
old, for as soil is formed it records 


the geologic history and the climate 
of the area. You may see these layers 
by carefully digging a hole three or 
four feet deep, or by looking at the 
edge of a hole already dug. Excava- 
tions for house foundations or road 
cuts often reveal layers of soil. These 
layers when observed in this way are 
called a “soil profile.” 


How Soil Is Formed 

We know that once this earth was 
only rock and water. Now it is cov- 
ered with soil. How was that rock 
changed to soil? 

The forces that changed rock into 
soil are still at work, so we do not 
have to guess at what took place. We 
can see them for ourselves. 

Heat, cold, water, air and plant 
life all work together to break down 
rock into soil. It is a long, slow 
process, but it will go on as long as 
there are rocks on earth. 

Heat from the sun, cooling at 
night, freezing and thawing, wetting 
and drying all work toward breaking 
down rock structure. The minerals 
in rocks react with water and air to 
break down rocks still further. Rain 
falling through the air combines 
with gases in the air to form a weak 
acid. This acid helps to break down 
rocks to finer particles. Plants such 
as lichens grow on rocks, and give 
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off a weak acid that helps break 
down the hard rock. 

Wind blowing other rock particles 
against a larger rock will wear it 
away. Water carrying rock particles 
will wear away larger rocks. Glaciers 
grinding over rocks have helped to 
wear them away. 

When enough of these tiny par- 
ticles of rock accumulate in one 
place, plants will move in and start 
to grow. Bacteria, fungi and lichens 
move in early and live on the min- 
erals in the rock particles, air and 
water. As they live and die, they 
build up this new soil, and change 
it so that larger plants may grow. 

Because soils have been formed 
from different kinds of rocks in dif- 
ferent kinds of climates, there are 
many different kinds of soils. Some 
are more rich in minerals needed by 
plants for growth. Some are deeper 
than others, and some hold water 
better than others. Some soils are 
lighter and permit air to circulate 
better and get to plant roots. Some 
are new soils still being formed, 
others are millions of years older. 

All of these things help determine 
what kinds of plants will grow in a 
given area. The other thing to 











which plants have become adapted 
is climate. 

Temperature and rainfall (or snow) 
over a period of time are called 
“climate.” In the same way that 
plants have soil requirements, they 
also have requirements of climate— 
temperature range from hot to cold, 
and the amount of water that falls 
on the earth each year over a period 
of time. 

The central part of the United 
States and Canada is composed of 
what we call grasslands or prairie. 
But the prairie in the eastern part 
is different from that near the slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. One main 
reason is the amount of the rainfall. 

In other places though, there is 
more moisture, and trees thrive and 
grow as large forests. Grasses can 
grow here too, but in nature they 
cannot compete with trees. Grasses 
need direct sunlight to grow. Most 
of them cannot grow well in the 
shade. Where trees find conditions 
suited to their needs, they will take 
over and drive out the grasses. 
Plants and Animals Live Together 

Almost every story that you read 
builds up to a high point, a point 
in the story where interest reaches its 
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highest peak. This peak of interest 
comes toward the end of the story, 
and is called the “climax.” In much 
the same way the story of nature in 
action builds up to a high point—a 
“climax.” The chief difference is that 
the usual story ends when the climax 
is reached, but in nature the story 
continues on and on as it has for 
millions of years. 

In nature this climax takes the 
form of natural communities—groups 
of plants and animals living together. 
This climax community has taken 
many, many years to develop. But 
once in existence, it will stay that 
way unless destroyed by wind, fire, 
or man’s actions—or unless the climate 
changes. 

Plant Succession 

When you see a beech-maple forest 
in Pennsylvania, you are looking at 
a natural community that is the 
climax of a long story. What you see 
may be the last of a long series of 
communities, each replacing another 


until the climax community is 
reached. Let’s see how this came 
about. 


We'll start with an area of bare 
ground. Once perhaps, plants were 
growing there, but they were de- 


stroyed by fire or by plowing for 
agriculture or by some other cause. 
This piece of bare ground is some- 
where in Pennsylvania. Let’s say the 
time is April. 

As you watch that piece of bare 
ground during the spring, you will 
see that plants will start to grow on 
it. They were not planted there, but 
their seeds may have been in the soil 
or may have blown in from another 
place. They may even have been car- 
ried there by birds or mammals. 
Most of the early plants are the com- 
mon weeds of the roadsides—rag- 
weed, dropseed, lambsquarter, fox- 
tail, poverty grass and others. These 
plants will grow, flower and spread 
their seeds on the bare ground. 


By the next year the area will be 
well covered with weeds but a few 
other plants may be seen also—plants 
such as quackgrass, Queen Anne’s 
lace, boneset, goldenrod or dande- 
lion. These plants may grow for sev- 
eral years before the stage is set for 
the next group of plants. But both 
the early weeds and these later weeds 
help prepare the soil and create an 
environment suitable for other plants 
that could not get started themselves 
on bare soil. 
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Within a few years, when condi- 
tions are right, shrubs will start to 
grow on what was once the bare soil. 
These shrubs may vary, depending 
upon local conditions, but include 
such plants as dewberry, blackberry, 
raspberry, elderberry, sumac, sassa- 
fras, hawthorn, and others. These 
plants will shade out most of the 
weeds and will take over as the 
dominant plants on that patch of 
soil. 


Later on, humus is built up and 
soil moisture is suitable, trees will 
move in and gradually replace the 
shrubs. At first the trees may be grey 
birches, red maples, ash, box elder or 
elm. These trees will grow and many 
of the plants of the previous stage— 
the shrubs—cannot live in their shade 
so die out. 


These trees may grow for many 
years, but they too will be replaced. 
Oaks will move in next, with perhaps 
basswood and some beech trees. This 
group of trees will grow for many 
years but in the end they too will be 
replaced. Finally, when conditions 
are right, sugar maple and yellow 
birch will come in and take over as 
the climax community. 


That does not mean that these will 
be the only trees growing there. 
There will be others too—but these 
trees will be the dominant ones in 
this climax community and will re- 
main that way unless destroyed by 
nature or man. 


We have seen the natural forces 
including soil and climate that help 
determine which kinds of plants and 
which specific plants will grow in an 
area. These forces influence the kind 
of a climax community that will exist 
in any area. 


But the process of plant succession 
is important too, because this is the 
natural process that conditions the 
soil and creates an environment suit- 
able for successive plant stages to 
grow. 

Just as plants have moisture and 
temperature requirements, they also 


have requirements of light—sunlight 
that reaches them directly or in- 
directly. Some plants can grow only 
in direct sunlight. Others can get 
started only in open shade or even 
dense shade, There are many varia- 
tions in between. It is the process of 
plant succession that makes it pos- 
sible for plants that germinate in the 
shade to grow into the forests or 
prairies that become climax com- 
munities. 


Animal Succession 


We know that animals depend 
upon plants directly or indirectly for 
food and shelter. Just as plants have 
rather definite requirements of light, 
soil, temperature and moisture, so do 


animals have their individual re- 
quirements of food, shelter and 
water. 


In one old dead hollow tree may 
live a variety of animals—deermice, 
squirrels, woodpeckers or perhaps a 
raccoon or opossum. These animals 
have similar requirements for cover, 
but their food requirements are dif- 
ferent. Other animals may have 
similar food requirements, but their 
cover or water requirements are dif- 
ferent. In general, in nature each 
native animal has a unique position 
in the natural community where it 
lives. Biologists call this place its 
“niche.” 

Since animals have their individual 
needs for life, they find conditions 
suited to their needs in definite kinds 
of natural communities. Wood- 
peckers, for example, feed on insect 
larvae in tree bark. They also nest 
in cavities in trees. Consequently, 
you find them in forested areas where 
conditions exist that meet these 
needs. 

Beavers need water both for build- 
ing their homes and for storing food. 
They can create their own ponds if 
streams exist, but they are not found 
very far from water or from the kind 
of trees the bark of which provides 
their food. 

In general, unless animals find the 
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conditions suited to their require- 
ments, they will not be found under 
natural circumstances. Consequently 
each climax community has a reason- 
ably specific group of animals living 
in it, and in the same way, each suc- 
cessive stage leading up to the climax 
will have a few characteristic animals 
associated with it. 

Let’s go back to the patch of bare 
ground and see what happens. 

There is not much food or cover 
on bare ground for animals. Killdeer 
nest on bare soil and some animals 
may burrow under it. But the soil 
itself will not support many larger 
animals. 

The early weed stage does produce 
some food for animals in the form of 
seeds or green leaves. Sparrows, 
horned larks, pheasants, quail and 
mice may eat the seeds and rabbits 
may nibble the leaves. But there is 
not much cover for protection. 

The late weed stage provides more 
food and cover for animals such as 
mice or rabbits. Birds such as pheas- 
ants or quail and sparrows, gold- 
finches, juncoes and such seed eaters 
would find food. Several birds may 
even nest in this stage. 
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The shrub stage will provide nest- 
ing sites and food for several birds. 
Mockingbirds, catbirds, thrashers, 
indigo buntings, cardinals and quail 
may nest in this community and cot- 
tontail rabbits and mice will find 
food and cover. 

In the tree stage before the climax, 
other animals will be found. Nesting 
birds would include flickers, blue- 
jays, crows, cuckoos,  flycatchers, 
warblers, owls, hawks and _ others. 
Mammals that would find conditions 
suited to their needs would be deer, 
squirrels, bear, raccoons, mice and 
opossums. 

Some of these same animals would 
be found in the climax forest, but 
many will not. As the climax grows 
older it tends to have a smaller 
variety of plant life in it, and this 
plus the fact that the larger trees 
shade out much of the lower grow- 
ing shrubs results in fewer kinds of 
wild animals. 

Why Animals Live Where They Do 

When you think of the elements 
of the average human home you 
have a good idea of what wild ani- 
mals need to live successfully and 
maintain their populations. 
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First, animals need ‘a dining room, 
a place near their den or nest where 
there is an adequate supply of the 
different kinds of food they require 
all year round. Some animals need 
water nearby too. Others get the 
water they need from the food they 
eat. 

Next, wild animals need protec- 
tion. They need a “bedroom” where 
they are safe from their enemies and 
where they are protected too from 
hot sun or cold weather including 
snow or ice. They need a place where 
they have privacy and where they can 
raise their young in safety. 

Then, too, they need a “living 
room,” a place to move around. Some 
animals need more space than others. 
Some live their entire life in a 
quarter acre. Others roam for miles. 
But they need living space where ac- 
cording to the species, they are not 
crowded. 

These elements of “dining room, 
bedrom and living room” make up 
what biologists call “carrying capac- 
ity” of the land. This means that at 
any one time, any given area of land 
can supply the needs for just so many 


animals. It means that when the 
population of one or more animals 
is greater than the ability of the land 
to support them, the surplus animals 
will die or move away. It means too, 
that different areas of land, depend- 
ing upon the soil and plant life on 
them, will -differ in this ability to 
support animals. In broad terms, it 
means that man to a large degree 
can influence animal populations by 
what he does with plant life on the 
land. 


An understanding of this plant- 
animal relationship starting with 
why plants grow where they do is 
necessary before conservation prac- 
tices are carried out on the land. A 
tremendous amount of time and 
money have been wasted in the past 
and several conservation problems 
exist today because this relationship 
was not understood or fully appre- 
ciated. 


The next issue of the GAME News 
will carry the second part of this 
article, which will describe several 
specific things to do in the field of 
conservation of forest animals. 





The Way of the Hunter 


Under the above title the Tennessee State Game and Fish Commission 
published the following to explain to non-hunters what motivates a person 


to go afield with sporting arms: 


“The urge to hunt often is incomprehensible to the uninitiated. Some 
people cannot understand why many men and some women enjoy under- 
going hardships, often in bad weather, to pursue wild creatures. 

“There are many reasons for the popularity of hunting. Some people hunt 
because of an inherent desire to pit wits against the natural speed and cun- 
ning of wild birds and mammals. Others go afield to watch trained dogs 
work, to enjoy “roughing it” in the outdoors or to secure unusual types of 
food. A few people may only seek meat but, considering time and money 
involved, these gunners probably would do better to visit a market. 

“An intangible but inestimable value of hunting, however, is in the recrea- 
tional aspect which offsets the ill effects of fast-pace living. If over-exertion 
is avoided, time spent in quiet woods and fields is a refreshing change from 
humdrum life. Such adventures offer a tonic to soothe frayed nerves, sending 
the hunter home happier and healthier even though he may be wet and 


tired.” 
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"Operation Safety" 


By Jim Varner 


HIS is the month when the loud, 

reverberating, staccato drum-roll 
of the hairy woodpecker comes from 
the hillside during a lazy afternoon, 
or the rather melancholy call of the 
whip-poor-will comes during the eve- 
ning from across the rippling trout 
stream. Our ‘arm-chair adventures’ 
will soon give way to real outdoor 
experiences. Easter Sunday was early 
this year and that usually portends 
an early spring. 

The long session of winter indoor 
matches and training will soon be 
over with. Outdoor range work is 
looked forward to with eager interest 
as young and old are anxious to put 
some of their careful planning and 


personal theories into practical use 
under field, or simulated field con- 
ditions. Every nimrod is ’rarin-to-go; 
so to speak. He just has to unleash 
some of that pent up enthusiasm. 
This is a tough time of the year for 
wives and mothers, but they were 
warned not to marry a fisherman, 
rifleman or hunter. House cleaning 
time, gardening and other ‘necessary 
domestic chores just have to wait as 
shooting is big important business 
and has to be given priority. You 
gals pretended to be interested in 
everything the ‘old boy’ was inter- 
ested in before you were married, so 
grin and bear it or insist on buying 
a fowling piece of your own and trot 
where he trots. You may have to tote 
junior on your back like an Indian, 
but Indians lived thru the ordeal— 
so can you. 

As stated shooting is now big busi- 
ness. It is estimated the hunting and 
shooting game in its entirety amounts 
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to more money spent than all of the 
household and home furnishings on 
an annual basis. There are over 
twenty million hunters in the U.S.A. 
Our State has around a million. They 
use over one billion rounds of center 
fire cartridges and shells of all kinds. 
This, despite the fact less than 15% 
of them ever shoot over a regulation 
target, skeet, or trap range. Due to 
our military training program more 
of our young men fire large calibered 
center-fire arms than ever before. 
Along with this training they and the 
rest of our many million shooters use 
the 22 cal. rifles and pistols exten- 
sively, hence, the number of shots 
fired in this small caliber runs into 
numbers at least five times as great 
as all others combined. This is not 
difficult to understand when one 
considers the accuracy, light report, 
low cost, no recoil and convenience 
of the highly developed 22 cal. rim- 
fire cartridge. 


The steady release of glamorizing 
articles and colorful advertising on 
outdoor sports, especially hunting 
and shooting, by our national maga- 





zines is creating an unprecedented 
demand and interest for all types of 
hand-guns, rifles and shotguns as well 
as the additional accessories deemed 
necessary to complete the picture in 
each category. This great up-surge of 
interest is “receiving additional ac- 
celeration ffom an increasing amount 
of T.V. and radio programs which 
feature firearms and their use, or mis- 
use in some cases, in such a spectacu- 
lar fashion that one finds youngsters 
of seven to ten years of age better 
acquainted with the more popular 
models than middle aged people 
were a few years ago. It all sums up 
to the necessity of a tremendous task 
ahead for all parents, a job which 
will have to be versatile enough in its 
planning to keep up with the modern 
‘trend.’ 


Experiences of the past have 
demonstrated the fact a ‘trend’ in our 
country is difficult to keep within 
reasonable limits on some occasions. 
It may be in the form of a worth- 
while constructive nature that will 
stay with us and help the country as 
a whole, or it may border on the 


CHECK POINT on different calibers featured this display during “Operation Safety.” 
Ammunition was checked here for correct size and adaptability before the sportsmen were 


formed into relays of ten shooters each. 
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the leader at this check point. 


ridiculous. In the case of shooting we 
hope, and expect the increase in its 
popularity will be met intelligently 
and it will continue to develop under 
well trained guidance of a vast host 
of interested instructors ranging from 
the individual to the National Rifle 
Association. Clubs, and even our mili- 
tary personnel ‘en-masse’ if necessary. 

It is natural for youngsters to want 
to own their own firearms and know 
how to use them. Most states have an 
age limit on how old junior must be 
to drive a car—usually 16 years or 
over. While some states have laws 
stating how old a youngster has to 
be before he can hunt alone, few cur- 
tail his owning a firearm at any age 
as long as accompanied with a parent 
or adult. Here’s where our job com- 
mences. His boyish desire to run 
wild making a big bang with a fire- 
arm like he sees in the movies and 
on T.V. has to be suppressed. Train- 
ing and planning is very important 
at this period in his life. We wish to 
achieve a goal in this case as early as 
possible, and that goal is safety with 
firearms as well as a complete under- 
standing of their power and range. 


CORRECT SIGHT PICTURE and firing positions were explained and demonstrated to 
each squad of shooters. Berkly Ide, Secretary of the Scranton Federated Sportsmen, was 








To do this correctly the instructor 
must impress upon his class or in- 
dividual as the case may be that he 
knows his subject well. 

Let us call this program ‘Opera- 
tion Safety.’ We have not dwelt upon 
the subject for a few months. Per- 
haps some of you will consider it an 
old story and uninteresting. I cannot 
agree with you here as safety train- 
ing happens to be a constant factor 
whether you work in a machine shop, 
drive a car, operate a locomotive or 
do any other sort of a job which re- 
quires alertness. In firearms training 
we cannot stress safety too much. Did 
you ever work nite after nite thru 
the winter months teaching a group 
of exuberant youths hunter safety, 
correct range ethics, good shooting 
stance and proper procedure in com- 
petition until your patience was near 
exhausted and you felt your whole 
effort was wasted? Then have them 
repay you many times over by flaw- 
less cooperation during your first out- 
door match when all the officials con- 
gratulated you on your good work? 
As Cartoonist Briggs used to say “It’s 
a grand and glorious feeling.” Yes, 
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if we save only one boy or girl from 
so called delinquency or an accident 
the effort is weil spent. 

Our Game Commission was look- 
ing ahead last spring when they 
originated the Hunter Safety In- 
structor training for some 48 game 
protector personnel at the Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation. This 
training has developed a ‘chain letter’ 
type of expansion which has pro- 
duced hundreds of other instructors, 
especially among Federated Sports- 
men and school organizations. The 
alert N.R.A. has rapidly expanded 
its facilities to meet the additional 
requirements of masses of shooters 
seeking education and knowledge 
with the firearm. Our National 
Guard, Reserve Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps groups have shown a 
willingness to assist and here is where 
we may be missing a good chance 
for help in our program where it 
calls for mass training of junior rifle- 
men and hunters. Such units stress 
safety above everything else. Mass 
training under the direction of strict 
military-like procedure seems to in- 
still within the inexperienced the im- 
portance of correct safe handling of 
a firearm. There is no chance for 
attempted ‘horse-play’ here. 

During the last two years the 
sportmen of the Scranton area have 
been entertained by the personnel of 
the Lackawanna County units of the 
109th Infantry for one day’s oppor- 
tunity during October to sight in, 
and have checked, their rifles prior 
to the hunting season. The place is 
the Leach Rifle Range and it is called 
“OPERATION SAFETY.” The range 
facilities are handled by our excel- 
lent National Guard units using 
everything from their Red Cross 
equipment to the big generator 
trucks. Our National Rifle Associa- 
tion Clubs man the firing points and 
check the firearms for safety in the 
field as well as head space, and the 


Federated Sportsmen also cooperate ~ 


to make the big event a_ success. 
Great interest has been shown in this 


event with over one thousand hunters 
and riflemen attending in each case. 
As they come on the range they are 
registered and given instructions. 
From there they have their firearms, 
high powered rifles in this case, ex- 
amined by experts who pass on their 
mechanical condition. Ammunition 
they have is checked for correct size 
and adaptability and before they are 
squadded into relays of ten shooters 
each they are given one short course 
or lecture on safety and correct posi- 
tion. Each relay goes on the firing 
line where the commands are all 
handled by the military personnel 
and the instruction on sighting in is 
handled by registered N.R.A. in- 
structors. They fire from the one hun- 
dred yard range on the 12 inch slow 
fire military target which is not a 
difficult one but a sensible one in 
this case. Three shots are fired for 
correct sight setting from a sand-bag 
rest and five shots for record. 

It is surprising how poor some of 
our fellows can shoot who class them- 
selves as ‘good deer hunters.’ Many 
flinch and seem to fear the recoil of 
even the lightest calibered rifles like 
the 25/35 Winchester and 30/30. 
Many have never checked their sights 
on anything but tin cans. They figure 
if the can moves from a bullet fired 
at 30 to 40 yards from the offhand 
position the rifle is O.K. We found 
some of these rifles were so far off 
they barely stayed on the six foot 
square target at 100 yds. This field 
check brought to light several rifles 
had excessive head space, others un- 
safe and even dangerous safetys. One 
nimrod was somehow cramming a 
45/70 cartridge into a model 86 Win- 
chester that was chambered for the 
old 40/82 cartridge and had been 
using it that way for some time. Ole 
Saint Peter was not quite ready for 
this ‘big-game-hunter.’ One shudders 
when you think of the amount of 
accidents that have a right to happen 
thru ignorance. 


“Operation Safety” has been so suc- 
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Range of the 109th Infantry, Lackawanna County. Note the elaborate equipment being 


test fired by some of these riflemen. 


cessful it will be repeated this year 
during the month of October. In fact 
it accomplished so much our local 
N.R.A. Clubs, Federated Sportsmens 
Clubs and several independent clubs 
have suggested a repetition of the 
autumn field day to be held during 
May or June. This would give a big 
boost to the morale of youngsters and 
newcomers who began their training 
after the hunting season. It is sur- 
prising to note how quickly these 
interested youngsters absorb every 
step of what is a new and interesting 
adventure to them. Many are in there 
with a definite purpose in mind like 
seeking instructorship registration so 
they can qualify to handle N.R.A. 
classes at Boy Scout camps and other 
recreational camps who feature rifle 
courses on their programs. Both of 
our Scranton N.R.A. clubs have boys 
15 to 17 years of age capable of do- 
ing a better instruction job on safe 


firearm handling and correct range 
and field ethics than the majority of 
adults. 

Other lads are just dyed-in-the-wool 
perfectionists on target shooting and 
would qualify as embryo ballisticians. 
The whole subject of interior and 
exterior ballistics intrigues them. 
They find it a deep subject that chal- 
lenges their mental capacity. The 
very history of the development of 
explosives and firearms reads like a 
thrilling story with a lot of scientific 
equations thrown in to test your 
mathematical, chemical and physics 
knowledge. Frequently I drop in on 
some of my juniors who call me ‘the 
old coach’ just to keep in touch with 
them. An instructor’s job never ends 
with the conclusion of the class 
period. His job is to develop men. 
To do so he has to have their in- 
terests and problems at heart at all 
hours. That is where the enjoyment 
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comes just knowing they depend 
upon you to help them. I usually find 
these boys in groups reloading car- 
tridges, polishing old corroded brass 
cases, or refinishing a Springfield 
03-A3 or 45/70 model 73 Springfield. 
One just does not see these youngsters 
in juvenile courts. Such boys are al- 
ways better, more competent drivers; 
they rate higher as athletes, out- 
shoot and do every endeavor better 
than the ‘hot-rod and smart alec.’ We 
need millions of such boys. 

I hope many of you have received 
enough inspiration from our theme 
song ‘Operation Safety’ to put its in- 
tended message in your mental note- 
book and practice it whenever you 
can even if you have to go out of 
your way to help some neighbor 
youngster who longingly eyes you and 
secretly envies you when you load 
firearms and other outdoor equip- 
ment in the car in preparation for 
a day afield or week-end trip of 
pleasant recreation. Remember, you 
were a boy once. This same thought 








goes for the unfortunate, the maimed 
or the elderly fellows who still love 
the same outdoor sports we love. 
Therefore, let us do our best as an 
individual, do all we can as a club 
member, and if possible try to in- 
terest your- military organizations to 
cooperate as our 109th Infantry so 
willingly did. We will all be better 
off if we share the good things we are 
privileged to possess. Perhaps we can 
take a lesson from the little author 
of the ‘drum-roll,’ the hairy wood- 
pecker mentioned at the beginning 
of our story. Did you ever watch this 
unselfish phantom of the hardwood 
thickets at the suet feeder? He is 
never aggressive or greedy like cer- 
tain other birds. He takes what he 
wants, makes no disturbance and 
shares what is there with his smaller 
friends the nuthatch, chickadee or 
downy. He seems to feel they have 
as much right as he. Let all of us 
seek to meet his qualifications as 
citizens and do our utmost to boost 
“OPERATION SAFETY.” 


SCRANTON RIFLE AND PISTOL CLUB OFFICERS presenting medals to Juniors who 
earned them through outstanding effort, progress in marksmanship and other qualifications. 
The officers, left to right, are: Alfred “Bud” Ryan, Secretary-Treasurer; Joseph Coville, 


President; and Jim Varner, Chief Instructor. 
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By Tom Forbes 


Tx carp (Cyprinus carpio) is a 
native of Eastern Asia. In Ger- 
many varieties wholly or partly scale- 
less are bred and are much valued 
as a food fish. Imported into this 
country during the last quarter of 
the 19th Century on the assumption 
it would provide an abundant source 
of food, the carp has become so 
plentiful in warm water lakes and 
streams that other warm water species 
cannot compete with these omniv- 
orous feeders. Both vegetable and 
animal matter are included in their 
diet. Carp are particularly fond of 
tender shoots and roots of young 
aquatic plants, and root up large 
quantities of vegetation with their 


feeding habits. A considerable 
amount of insects and their crusta- 
ceans, and small mollusks are also 
consumed. 

Carp may be taken with the bow 
and arrow in Pennsylvania, provided 
the bowman has procured a regula- 
tion fishing license. The use of the 
cross-bow is prohibited and in waters 
of the State stocked with trout, fish- 
ing is banned from March 14 to 
April 15. This ban applies to the 
bowman “fishing” for carp with the 
bow and arrow. 

During the spring of the year carp 
move into shallow water to spawn. 
These waters may be only inches deep 
and the backs of the fish are fre- 
quently exposed offering an excellent 
target to the bowman. Shooting carp 
below the surface of the water pre- 
sents an interesting problem. Light 
rays entering water at an angle less 
than 90 degrees with the water sur- 
face produce the phenomena known 
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as “refraction.” A term more familiar 
to the layman would be “bending.” 
The broken appearance of a straight 
pole thrust at an angle into the water 
is a visual demonstration of refrac- 
tion. For this reason fish beneath the 
surface of the water when viewed 
from an angle appear nearer to the 
surface than they actually are. The 
bowman must aim below the fish in 
order to register a hit. This distance 
must be increased in proportion to 
the depth of the water above the fish. 
Only practice will sharpen your judg- 
ment until you can determine the 
correct aiming point. A simple ex- 
periment will prove to you the neces- 
sity of allowing for refraction. Place 
a penny in the center of the bottom 
of an empty coffee cup. Move back 
until the penny is just hidden by the 
lip of the cup. Now pour water into 
the cup from this position and watch 
the penny come into view. You view 
the carp in exactly the same manner 
in which you see the image of the 
penny. 

There is a wide variety and choice 
in tackle used for bowfishing. The 
arrow should have a barbed fishing 
head which will penetrate the thick 
scales of the carp and still hold in 
the soft flesh. There are a number 
of commercial fishing heads on the 
market or you can sharpen a field 
point, drill a hole thru the ferrule 
and fit it with wire barbs. Drill an- 
other hole thru both ferrule and 
shaft and attach to this a wire leader 
approximately seven inches long. If 
you attach your line directly to the 
head it may fray and break while 
you are playing your fish. Carp can 
be rough on wooden shafts; a fiber 
glass shaft will take more punish- 
ment. Fifty feet of 70-lb. test line 
and a bow reel will complete your 
outfit. The bow reel may be taped to 
the upper or the lower limb of the 
bow. One outfit on the market re- 
sembles the top of a milk can and 
the handle is gripped with the bow 
hand. One advantage claimed for this 


reel is that once you have tied into 
your carp you can lay aside the bow 
and use both hands to play your fish. 


To prevent line drag on the head 
of the arrow it is customary to thread 
the line thru a hole on the shaft just 
forward of the nock and some bow- 
men tape the line to the shaft at mid- 
point with waterproof tape. At close 
range no fletching is necessary. At 
distances up to 25 feet you can shoot 
accurately with unfletched arrows. 
For longer shots use one of the rub- 
ber fletchings on the market. Feathers 
immersed in water become matted 
and useless as fletching. 


Before you start out on a carp 
shooting trip you will need practice 
with this complicated outfit. The 
heavy arrow and line drag will neces- 
sitate some change in your elevation 
when you are sighting on your target. 
The line should be wound on your 
reel from back to front so that it will 
come off freely. Be careful of this out- 
fit. A fouled line can bring the arrow 
flying back in your direction. It has 
happened and bowmen have been in- 
jured. As a precaution wear a glove 
on the shooting hand especially if 
you do not have an arrow rest on 
your bow. Too, a gloved hand makes 
playing a fish easier with less chance 
of line burns. 

Spinning reels are frequently used 
as bow reels. A braided nylon spin- 
ning line 18 pound test should handle 
your fish. Tape the reel to the bow 
with the handle on the opposite side 
of the bow from the arrow rest. Be 
sure that you press the release button 
before shooting. 

The carp got off to a bad start 
when it was introduced in this coun- 
try by textile manufacturers in New 
England to supplement their em- 
ployees diet in lieu of an increase in 
wages which would permit them to 
purchase additional food. The carp 
were placed in the mill ponds and 
employees were expected to fish for 
food in their off hours. Naturally the 
employees would have no part of the 
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nto scheme and refused to eat carp. Bow- 
ow hunting for carp is not only an ex- 
sh. cellent and exciting sport, but when 
sad ‘ properly prepared for the _ table 
sad ‘ authorities claim it can be superior 
ust é to many species which are regularly 
W- | enjoyed by those who like a mess of 
id- - fish. Carp needs special preparation 
ose eg Sata or it will be bony and strong flavored. 
At .* Next time you land a three pound 
90t ; carp try this method of preparing a 
WS. dish of fried fish. Skin the fish and 
ub- ; fillet it by removing a fillet from each 
ers side so as to eliminate the fins and 
red backbone. There is a strip of dark 
meat on the fillet which is removed 
Arp by cutting a V-shaped groove along 
hoe this strip with a sharp knife and dis- 
he carding this dark portion of the flesh. 
ine This is the part of the fillet that 
ion would give a strong or muddy flavor. 
‘et. Lay the fillet on the table and score 
yur crosswise with a sharp knife. Cut al- 
vill most thru the fillet at intervals of 
an 1% to % inch. Season lightly and roll 
one the fillets in flour. Shake off the ex- 
‘we cess and fry in deep fat heated to 350 
rm degrees. A cooking thermometer is 
ave essential in any deep fat frying. If 
if the temperature is too low the food 
ie will be greasy, too high and the out- 
kes side will burn before the center is 
ane cooked. Follow this process of pre- 
paring the fish and aside from the 
large rib bones all the small bones 
sed will be thoroughly cooked. 
ile If you are one of those folks who 
vi do not care for fish as food there are 
ie i several ways of disposing of your 
Be Y catch which will not bring discredit 
fon E on bow fishing. A little inquiry and 
you will find many persons who will 
: welcome a gift of your catch. If you 
art bot have a garden at home they make ex- 
a cellent fertilizer. It was the custom of 
veil the Indian to bury a fish with each 
orl hill of corn. Avoid tossing the fish 
in on the banks of the stream. Many 
to fishermen pass that way and they get 
arp i. a dim view of bowfishing when they 
ind Py find the fish wasted in this manner. 
for ; 
the 
the 








SUCCESSFUL BOW HUNTERS of the Ephrata Bowmen received club trophies for their 
harvest of two bucks and four antlerless deer during the 1958 season. The amazing part 
of their story is that they represent one-third of the total club membership. Organized in 
1958 with 18 members, the club has built a 28-target field course and credits the success 
ratio to consistent practice of members. Shown with their trophies are, kneeling: Dave 
Irvin and Melvin Weber. Standing, left to right: Robert Enterline, Martin Hollinger, 
Robert Krepp and Paul Burd. Irvin received the trophy for the heaviest doe while Weber 
received his for the biggest buck. 
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Division of Propagation 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
—— Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: Mltchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
euler. Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 

EASTERN GAME FARM—Verncr T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phene: Loyalsock 8-2369 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 















































HERE ARE A FEW SUGGE 
NOT INTERFERE WITH YO 
PROGRAM, BUT WILL MATE 

YOUR HUNTING PLEAS 


CLOTTING ALL TREES OF 
FOREST ERGE INA 25 FT. 
WIDE BELT Wilh REMOVE 
PHALDE FROM THE FIELD. 


LET NON -MERCHANTABLE 
TREES L1& WHERE 
THEY FALL. THIS 
WILL FROVIDE 
EXCELLENT 
JUMEQUATE 
COVER 


MULTIFLORA FPOSE FENCE TO a 
FEPLACE WORN OUT “URE FENCE 

WHICH WOULD HAVE TOEE REPLACED 
WITHIN FIVE YEARS... EXCELLENT 
FOR SONG EIRDS € OTHER WILDQL/ FE 





JOLE HILLSIDE —% 
FLANT EVERGREEN 

SEEDLINGS FOR + 
CHRISTMAS TREES © 
AND WILDLIFE 





HAY FIELD-ELEVATE SICKLE BAR 6 708 INCHES SO /7 
FASSES OVER NESTING HIRES AND VYOUNC BIRDS ANP RABBITS 








